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FOREWORD , ^ 

Thei^past two decades have -provided many chal- 
lenges for community colleges, especi;^lly in defining ^the 
role and scope of community services, and integrating it 
into the organizational structure. 

While community services has been successful in the 
acceptance of its mission , it ^ts imperative that practi- 
tioners resist a contented re^t^g upgn past accomplish- 
ments. Our constituents are turning to* us in increasing 
^umbe^s for assistance . and answers, as they are con- 
fronted by their individual economic, employment, spcial, 
and survival needs.- ' • . ^ 

Reexamining Communityi Services in the Community 



College: Toward Consensus and Commitment provides us 
with a strong philosophical base for strengthening our 
role, aijd offers practical suggestions and information. 
There is no doubt that C^arles A - ►Atwell and W. 

'Robert Sulllns of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and 
George B. Vaughan, Jr^ of Wedr^iont Virginia Co/^unity 
College have authored an Excellent publfcation reexaming 
community services and Us mission. The National 
Council on Community Service's and Continuing . Education 
(NCCSCE)' extends our sincere, appreciation to them for 
their dedicated efforts and thpught-provoking dialogue. 
Their ^purpose is not to grrive at a definition, which will 

^apply |:o only selected programs, but to explore the role 
of community services, in community colleges. , 

^Gary Kai Lemke. 
President 

' ^Jatioital Council oa Community _Serviqe$.- 

and Contir;iuing Education 
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Information About the Clearinq/iouse 

ERIC (EducationaJ Resources "information 'Center) is a 
nationwide information - network, sponsored by ^ the 
Natibnat Institute of Education, for ' the collection and 
dissemination of information about education. Since 
1966, ERIC has operated through 16 sub^ecr* specialized 
clearinghouses, each responsible for providing access to^ 
the" literature of education in its sclipe area. 

ERIC/JC (the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges') is 
located- at UCLA. It specializes in^information abdut all 
aspects of two-year college -education.^ Included in our 
collection are published and unpublished materials on 
public and privatd^ community apd junior colleges, 
technical institutes, and two-year branch university 
campuses. ' These materials cover administration, faculty, 
sludents, instruction, curricula, support serx^igps, 
llbranies, and community education. 

Mailing List . Our quarterly Bulletin will keeR .you 
apprised' of Clearinghouse activities and publications. 
Write to us and receive it free. Our* address is 
96 Powell Library, University , of California, Los Angeles, 
CA 90024. Phone: "(213) 825-3931. 
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► \ PREFACE 

^ We are pleased to ha>>ev^een asked to prepare this 
monograph, the first in^ a planni^ series co-sponSored 
by the National Council on Commt^qity Ser^vices and 
Continuing Education (NCCSCE) and the E^al'Clearing- 
house for Junior; Colleges. During our professional 
careers we have" observed community services evolv^^o 
the point of widespread acceptance as one of the pHnci*^ 
pal missions of ''the community colfege. The golden years 
of the 1960s, and even the so-called "sobering seventies" 
saw^t^ady ,^^^n^^d^ainatic^ growth In these activities. - 



^Jtie s^&r(t}Be-^^BV^ne^ CbtAB/^Sf,, for example/ and the 
ex^ft^nt, statement on the "community renewal" college 
by Jamei^Goll^scheck and others (1976). 

Now, at a time when the conceptual base for com- 
munity services is heasonafc^ly well established and when 
the demand and need for community services programrr^g 
is at an all-time high, ^lommunity services is threatened 
on a\number of fronts. Those who seek to narrow the 
comprehensive/^ mission • view community services as a 
nonessential activity. In tlie absence of state financial 
support^ community services administrator^^ In most ^ 
states are forced to become 'entrepreneurs as they seek' 
to make community^ervic^ fully .self-supporting . These' 
andN)ther pressures ^cause prjogrammers to*|be concerned 
more about the financial soundness of a' particular a6ti- 
vity than about its educational value as a partial solution 
to personal or commarMty problems. And the leadersJ^ip 
of the c<iinimunity colJc^g'e frequently exhausts its enerqy 
on other pressing problems* before it gets to^ the issues 

—surrounding community servtces- programs. , 



We befieve that community services , belong in the 
forefront of the community college progifam. We matured 
Jn this business during the boom- years^of thfr -to^^O G O sj* 
and earl^ 1970s at a time when "all thihgs to all people" 



appeared not only philosophically attractive but^ also/ 
financially antJ politically feasible. Emotionally, w;e woulc 
stil) like ta feef that w^y; realistically, we doubjt that 
so^Jiety Is eitKer'^ble or willing to pick 'up thjfe %b Ao 
t^at the community ,^^lleg^ can, to 'borrow f rorti %|(^ u/s . 
Army's advertising ^ency, "be' alt ^that it cSn pe. 

i Even in a ♦ tim^ of reducj^ resdurces, we'/view 
C9iimunity services as a mainline activity. Manage 

> haye to. seek nevjj. anX* v'arie^ funding sources; collegles 
maV well h^ve tof^ do a better job of relating community 

^ service^ activities to their curricular j^rograms; and we 

may all ^ have to constantly ^^emind insiders and outsiders 

'alike that community services "belong." 

'/ ViJ/ hope thfs monograph is useful Xo community 

services professionals who are seeking ideas about how 

<a be^more effective, °*t(r-their colleagues in the commun- 

ity college who ,want to kno^v and understand more about 

community services, and to the decision makers who, in 

larg^ measure,^ will determine the- direction of community 

services in the years ahead. 

•We are, indebted to NCCSCE for its continuing 

leadership in community services and for the opportunity 

to share our thoughts on this topic with the profession. 

^ owe special thanks to the publications committee of 

•the Council--Gary Lemke, Bob Rue, Tony Cotoia, and 

Douglas Kelley--an^ to Brian Donnelly, who ^conceived 

the idea of the "Challenge"- series during his , term as 

President of NCCSCE. Donald S. Karvelis, Community 

Services (Coordinator af Cerritos College (CA), reviewed 

the manuscript. Arthur Cohe'rf and his colleagues at the 

ERIC Clearinghouse have been most cooperative. We 

want to recognize especially Gayle Byock who has worked 

closely "with, the Council and who suppo|-ted and 

^encourag^'d us from start to finish. 

Charles A. Atvyell ' , 

^ ' George B-. Vaughan ( 
W.' Robert Sullins 
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Chapter 1 
AMERICAN^'hIGHER EDUCATTOrf'S 

pubUic service mission 



The notion of public service is inbred in American* 

f 

democracy. Ranging from George Washington's belief in 

the citizen-soldier to the common school, of colonial New' 
, \ England, the idea of service to the nation and the conry^ 

^ munity wd^ an accepted and desirable activity ear^y^yn 

the nation's history. Since public schoolfjfQ emerged as 
> the backbone of America's brand of democracy, it was 

I only natural that Those interested in eddcation 'would 

view the prromotion of service as a legitimate educational 

concern. 

The concept of service emerged as one, part of a 
threefold mission for higher educatjgn. Joining teaching 
anti ^ research, public or community^ service^ became 
>^erica's unique stamp on the university and much of 
the rest of American higher education. As Brubacher 
and Rudy put it, that part of American^ higher educa- 
^ tion's misslpn devoted to teaching borrowed heavily fro;D 
the English college, while research owes it« origin to the 
German university model. Finally, the idea of public of 
community service grew out of the American idea that 
"higher education to justify its own existence' should 
seek actively the ba^ic needs of American life" (1968, p. 

394). ^ . I 

^ Today,, the threefold mission remains the philos (ip.hi- 

» ^ cal base of higher edu^fatJon operation, alfhoug^ the 
lines among the three thrusts are less taunt than in the 
^ \ past. As more and -more people participate in* higher 
education and, since higher educatiqp, through research, 
originates, preserves, and transmits knowledge,^ both 
teaching and public service have changed. For example, 
a new theory ^f^ Economics born^ a., liQivAcsity or^iina. 
schoo^J^JiMftlV^ |o 5how up in' undergrafJ^Jate teaching 
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and be put Into operation at* the national 't^ve! /'thereby 
contrlfiuting to the public service /mission, of .the Uni- 
versity. Moreover, an educated oopulation defines 
public service in * a different way than would a^ less 
sophisticated society. 

Public ♦service emanating ^rom higher education 
comes m many configurations and i;5 subj^tt to numerous 
definitions. Regardless of its form or descriptive termi- 
nology, public service consists^ primarily of sharing the 
resources of the lr»stitution. With the public for. the 
public good. Within this broad concept, one can fit 
such varied.yactivit|e*s as cancer research, a professor's 
serving as a president's cabinet member, and a community 
college course on*' energy conservation. Moreover, the 
definition comfortably^ ericornpa5ses the agricultural exten- 
sion service, evening classes for adults, and any number 
of ||ctivities that transcend the traditional jrole associated 
with undergraduate and graduate teaching and research. 

While a detailed history of public ^ervice is not 
possible nor desirable in the few pages th'rs -chapter 
devotes to the subject, it nevertheless' appears wqrth- 
while to sj<etch briefly some of the thinking that has 
influenced American higher education's devotion to the 
concept of^ service to the *community . The 'brief over- 
viewi although primarJIy devoted to the expansion of 
Institutional offerings rather than to individual service, 
should provide some' basis for viewing' community ser- 
vices in the community college,^ the subject ,of the other 
chapters in this volume. « 

Early Concepts . * 

' " Thomas Jeffer^son, the chief proponent of public 
education among America!s rounding fathers, envisioned a 
plan of education that extended beyond th^ classical 
studies which metcked 'an educated man of his day. In 
inr^"a^sTgTn"^tdr -ttrer tlnlversity^ of Virginia, Jefferson 
wanted public lectures fo be a part'o^f the University's 

r • 
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^offerings and felt "these lectures should be given in the 
eyenijig, so as not to/ inteifrupt the labor^ of the day" 
*and wahted the lectures* to "be maintained wholly at the 
public expense" (VauAhan, 1980, p. 9). Dumas Maldne 
^ and Merrill D. Peterson, two of the nation's leading 
" Jefferson scholars, lea Jefferson as. someone who^'prob-. 
ably condoned finding practical solutions to tbe^problems 
Of thc»»day by -eppAying formal' learfiing ana who would 
ha\7e endorsed- th^ concept of offering adults an oppor- ' 
tunity tp upgrade their skills by attending evening 
school (VaagiTan, 1980-, p. 6-10). ' , 

\ Jefferson, who loved to experiment with new farm- 
ing cnethods, would likely have viewed the agricultural 
extension service as a desirable form of public service. 
Certainly the seeds of the relationship between\ higher 
education and a broad tnterpr.etation ^of public service 
are found in the thinking of Jefferson CRudolph, 1962, 
365 X. , 

The Morrill Act of 1862 , j 

The Morrill Act oT 1862 had profound impact on the 
concept of public service in. American higher educati^^. 
While ^the act wa^ designed primarily to promote the agri- 
cultural and mechanical arts^'.the philosophical foundation 
of the land-^grant college provi4ed the ^asi^ for an 
•Expanded concept of public service. The land-grant 
colleges- would "reduce higher education to the lo|west 

era I 
the 



terms and give it the widest extension. In these lil 

people's colle£|es, instruction was to be adjusted to 

average district school standards". (*Ross, 1942, p. ^9).' 

These colleges broadened the base of higher educa :ion 

considerably*, for they ''reached a. stratum of^studc hts 

for whom) higher or et^en intermediate traipimg wpuicl. not 

otherwise have been availa ble*^ ''tRos^1942, p. 

^' jn addition to teaching subj/at^ts previously, exclut [^d 
• ^'"'^^^ * 
from higher education, the^.land-graot Institution'^ai is 

formed approaches to higher education as^well. Courires 

were' offered both on and off campus. 
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The traditional dogma that collegiate trairHng--aside 
from the ^professionals for which it was the Vu e^ fntr^ 
duction--must ah be at a certain level, must continue 
through the quadrennial 'cyde, and' must result in ce^ti/ 
' fled ^piarchments that represented a standard, -in subject 
matter and graduation, that kep^" within a mMriimurn)range 
Of tolerance, was now being challenge^ by new degrees. ^ 
(Rossi, 1942, p. 152). ^ , , 

B,ut the upgular cpurses were not serving th^ / 
^*masse^.' "TherHl^waV a persistent conviction within *ar<^ 
' \ ^without the institutions^ that the talent an'd facilities of 
' these pepple's colflges should be more widely applied, 
♦ ^ . that s'killed farmers and mechanics as well as expert 
Jleaders should be trained" (Ross, 1942^ p. 1625, 

. The. result • was the establishment of .nondegree 
courses for farmers, dairymen, and persons in skills 
areas^-no rr^atter what their formal education level--who 
might" profit from contact with the institutions (Ross,-^ 
1942, D. 162-163)." The land^grant college took educa- 
tion to the people through^ regional' Meetings held by ^ 
ijinerant. lecturers and by making new findings available 
for the farm and home through the publishing of bulletins 
and. corrfspondenceNi: Ross, 1942, p. 166). Gradually, 
the land-grafjit colleges pioved* more and more into the 
concept of public service, as exemplified in the university 
extension movTm^nt of the twentieth century. 

' Popularizing Movements * • 

The- university extensfbn service, initiated d<iring 
• j:he.'l'890s, brought* education to the f5eople on a scale 
yet unknown in America., Preceding, concomitant with, 
and ^tributing the- extension ^oncept was the 
ChautAiqwa movement, a movement that was "a response , 
"to an unspoken dyand, a sensitive alertness to the 
A craving s of millions of people for 'somethiag better'" 
/(^ould, 1961, p.,vii). \ ■ - 
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, , The Chautauqflia movement, founded ir> 1874 in New 
\Yorl<-^t Lake Chautauqua, spread over.^the country as a 
loosely cbordlnat^d adult ;^u cation movenient/ In 1885, 
Chautauqua College was- founded oh - the twin ideas of 
. correspondence courses aqd degrees by maih (blurn* arid 
.others; 1963, p. 45^>. The Chautauqua movement popu- 
larized r such ideas as uojversity extension courses, 
summer sessions?*, dild a potpourri of colit-ses- designed to 
enlighten t^^e xitizenry.^ More important, perhaps, was 

the I'nfkjence the Chautauqua movement exerted on 
2 

William Raine^' Har;per and ultimately on the Wisconsin 

)dea,^ Harper taught at Chautauqua, and was named 

prindpal of the College of Liberal Arts in *1577 «3ould, 

19?!,^ p., 21). - But he had bigger world? to tonquer. 

In 1891,- Harper became the first president of the 

newly 'founded UnisVersity pf, Chicago.* He brought with 

\ ' ' . ' • ^ ' ^ » . " ^ •♦^^ 

him ,to" Chicago the idea of tha university extension 
■ f» ' ' ' , * / 

service, a carryover from the Chautauqua-ty^e .lectures, 

a moven)ent -destined to' pTdy" a ^^ajor role in shaging the 

belief tWdt the university should take educatfon to the. 

people. AtlJChicagQ,/ Harper also developed a number of 

programs .'of service to stfciety, wHich were buitt on the 

belief that kn^wtedge should be used to better , /nan kind, 

th>e philosophy of Jefferson and of the Morrill Act. From 

the founding of the University of Chicago,* a *broadenfid 

/ corv&e^t^ of public service has remained implanted as a 

part of the rhissipn of American higher .education . 

Yhe Wls6onsrfn Idea 



Building on the ideas of .public 'service practiced by 
tlie fand-grant colleges and advocated rby Harper, the 
University of Wisconsin lifted to new heights the idea of. 
service to all s6gments of the community. The idea 
"that a ftcite-$upported .university, shduld . contribute 
directly to improvecl farming/ rnore efficient industry, 
and better government" was included in' the University 
of Wisconsin's founding philosophy In 1848 (Brubacher 



and Rudy, 1968,- p. 16?0. Moreover,. Charles .R . Van. 
MlSB, presWent during the height Of the Wisconsin Idea'^ 

influence, was himsein influenced" .greatly by Wmiatfi ' : 

Rainey Harper. ihd was highly impressed- ^vitti "Harper^/ _ 
Chautauqua ideas of bringing a university tojpll the \ 
-people by extending Its'-direct influence far beyond' its ■ ' 
own. camptks", (Brubacher and .Rudy,' 1968, , p. , 166). ; 

fhe Wlscons^in Idea reached itV Pfak during the ___. |j 
Progressive "Era in American pomics^'^^he^^SiHM^etwee^v^^=^ 
the univei^sity and the state was so strong ^bat not only % 
did university personnel draft and 'administer regula- V 
tions, but they al«) staffed the regulatory commissions 
'(Rudolph, 3962;, p.' 362). Echoing'- sentiments exprWd 
earlier by Jefferson, "The ^(/isconsin Idea . . . rested^ 
on -the conviction that informed intelligence when -appMed 
to the problems of modern society CO&ld make democracy . ' >. 
work more effectively" (Rudolph' 1962, p. 363). 

■ '^By 1914, the extension movement was so great th^t 
•it gained additional tax support fpr, state institution's ; 
(Rudolph, 1972,' p. 364)..' More importantly, the exten- - 
sion movement and , the other i^eforms ' advocate.d by 
Harper and Van Hise embedded themselves in the. fabric , 
ot American higher education to such. a degree that their 
concept of what constituted public service was to have a 
lasting impact. ^ ' . ^ 

' Public and community S ervice Today -"- ^ 

A cursory review of today's college and university 
"course and curriculum offerings revealsjhat the (dea of 
what constitutes 'public service activities and ^offerings 
far exceeds evek th& wildest dreams of ^he early^advo- 
cates of the concept. As one. source putsNt, "American, 
higher education has .done "everyihihg from providing a 
marriage market for nubile females to producing the, 
atomic bomb". (Hofstadter 4nd Hardy, 1952, p. 367/. 
4?artly as a result of expanded institutional offerings,, 
-.specially during the evening, >art-time adult students 



during the 1970s attended institutions of Wghe/ education 
^ at a fate unprecedented in^he history of higher educa- 
tipn. The influx of part-time students has continued 
unabated into the I^SOs.^ln many institutions, and 
'I especially in community colleges, activities defined as 
community services are not only integral to the college's 
offerings ±>ut often serve mope^ people than do degree 
courses. But what does public service consist of today? 
' ' ' Cdnsidering public services in terms of offerings to 

thfi public ratl3er th^n in terms of research and individual 
public service, on^ ca^).. almost be assured that anything 
^oes. Jndeedf on^ can name practically any subject and 
7 find a* university or college that will offer a lecture, 

seminar, workshop, course, or curriculum on the subject. 
^ No. topic Is too esoteric or taboo to be dealt with through 
some institution's public service division. The* gamut 
has been run. • 

^> The nation's public community colleges cqptinue to 
be* in the middle of and often leading the movement 
toward providing more and more services to more and 
more people. The majority of these colleges include in 
their mission a commitment to cammunity services. More- 
over, it^has often been in the name of community serv- 
ices, that community colleges have cFianged over the 
years to such .a degree that many appear to be losing 
their identity with higher education. Indeed, many 
'community colleges have bought and advocated the 
"SupermaVket" approach to* higher education, an 
approach that permits and encourages community colleges 
to offer courses in "Building Your Own Frortt Porch," 
"Sunday School Teaching," and "Surviving a Nuclear 
Attack." Noncredit activities (and in some cases credit 
activities) are offered in belly dancing, poodle grooming, 
and dealing blackjack. The list of community services in 
today's community colleges are limited only by the seem- 
ingly unlimited imagination of the college's commuoity 
services director. , 

7* '* 
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• One result of the community colYige's devotion to 
community^ servljces is the shaping of a mission tRat i? 
not well understood by the public > and one that legis- 
lators question more and more.s .Another resutt is that 
comrtiunity services actfvities X)f many community colleges 
3re viewed as self-serving, a stance that is in direct 
opposition to the concept of public ^servi'ce^ 

On the other hand^ community service <s practiced 
by the^ community college has* brought edoc stion tf> the 
people on s\Jch Ta .grand scale that today . community 
colleges, not/land-grant instUutiC)ns, , are qinsldered to 
be the ^'pedple's college." Moreover, some <:ommentators 
have viewed the locai community college nof^only as^an 
educational institution but" as a *solyer of community 
problems. , ' » , 

Is the supermarket approach to community secvices 
a self-serving one that only tends to cloud the com- 
munjty college's mission? Or is -the community, college . 
truly the people's .college and the commujnity's saviof?^ 
the truth lies somewhere between these extremes. Hn' 
any' event, the community college with itsj broad inter- 
pretation of and devotion to community^ services is here ^. 
to Stay. ^ 
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Ct?apter ^2 - 
COMMUNITY SERVJCESAND T^E COMMUNITY COLLE 



AN-OVERVIEW"^' 



Early on, junior college leajders saw ,the oeed for 
education to play a greater role in meeting th^' evar- 
broadening needs of the individual and the cornmun'iLy. 

Leonard V. Koos, an early champion of the junior 

* - ' ■ I 

coMege, stated in 1925^ ^at one purposer of ci junior 

college was to offer courses adapted to focal neetis; 

./Whether the needs wirfe vocational or social. Koos 
that the junior college should affect the cultur5l level of 
its community (1925, p. 27). Walter Crosby Eells,. -as' 
early as 1931, identified ^ervicS to , the community as 9tx 
important function of -the junior college. * Eells saw 
community services as meeting "community need§ as 
distingulshXl from those of the youth who comppse its 
(the junior college's) regular student body" (Eells, 193T 
p. 235). The movement from the junior collfge of Koo 
and Eells to the comprehensive community college gainec 
momentum by the end 6f World War II, The concept o 
community services yvafe not lost In the transition. 

The President's Commlssiorujon Higher Education^ In 
1947 adrnonished the ,o:pTleges and the universities ^to 
"cease ^^o be campus-based. It must take the . . 
colle^«i*othe people wherever they are to be found and 

' by every effective means for communication of ideas^ an^ 
the stimulation of Intellectual curiosity, (t must not hold ^ 
itself /above using all ITr^ arts of persuasion to attract ' 
consumers for the sJrvicBS it offers" (Higher Education 
fqr American Democracy ^ I, 1948, p. 97). Jesse P. 
*Bogue, writing frdm the vantage point of the office of 
the executive secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Collepes and Influenced greatly by the report of 
the Presfde^t's Commission, entitled his 1950 work The 
community College . Espousing a str.ong commitment^ to 



many functions po^ viewed as community services', Bogue 
stated, "The thesis of the author is that adult education 
is fully justified by the same fundamental rea^sons that 
justify education for any age, grbup, or class of pec- 
pie." As early as 1950 Bogue saw community services 
(although he did not use the term) as '^an emerging 
concept* for'^^ the community college. . . . Under the 
adult-educatfbnal plapn, the needs of the community ar,e 
not only served but they are also served as long as the 
people wish to learn'^ (Bo^ue, 1950, p, 2t5). The stage, 
was set.for someone to pTace'the philosophy of commuhifty 
services in the community college within a framework 
that woUld facilitate the inclusion of community services 
as an integral part of the community college mission. 

By ;the late- 1960s community colleges were riding 
the crest of a grpwth period that at one stage saw new 
community colleges opening at the rate^of one a week, 
tri^' 1969 two works Were published that did* much to 
define community s^vNces within the context-^of the 
modern-day public community college; Ervin L. Harjacber's 
The Community. Dimension cTf the Community College and 
Gunde'r A. MVran*s Community Services in the Community 
CfoHege . Both Myran and, Harlacher strongly advocated a 
str:«tQhing of the community college mission to include 
community services, not as an adjunct to the operatPon 
of the "college but as'la function central to its mission. 
BiJth synthesizeci much of the thinking regarding com- 
munity services in the ! community college; the authors 
provided definitions dr 'community services; and, more* 
importantly, both hirlacher and Myran provided a 
framework whereby community services could be an equal 
partner (along with the regular instruction program and 
student services) ;in the community collegte mission. 

-^The National- Council on Community Setiuices- for 
community and -Junfor Colleges was also founded in 1^69. 
Tlie' Council, which later changed its name to the 
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Natlcj^al. Council on Community Services and Continuing 
Education (NCCSCE), is an affiliate Council of the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges. 
With the formation and development of the NCCSCE and 
the publicatioo in 1971 of its own journal; The Community 
Services Catalyst , community services had its national 
forum. 

In spite of a proud history, national spokesmen, 
and a national organization, community services is often 
misunderstood and viewed as something of a stepchild on 
a number of community college campuses. Stepchild 
^atus and misunderstanding exist even.thobjgh m^ny of 
the propojsals currently advocated by community college 
leaders such as Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., (1980), for^ner 
president of the American- Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, seemingly would have thrust community 
services to d central, if not a vanguard, position in 
the community college mission. Given the impetus to 
move, into a significant role at the forefront, why has 
community services failed to reach that status? 

The Evolving Mission 

The thesis of this volume is that community services 
i^ not currently achieving its full potential because of 
the failure of community college, educators to establish 
cleacl:^ the role of c^mmunityVservi^es^ln relationship 
to today's college mission. This failure has^ resulted 
notwithstanding the historical precedent that clearly 
established a missicrr x)T community services for higher 
education in general aad for the cbnrimunity collepe in 
particular. Moreover, this failure has resulted even 
though many of the characteristics' (e.g. community- 
centered, client-centered, part-timSe, 6ff -campus, non- 
credit, special group instruction, ^ evening instruction, 
adult education, avocatlonal, recreational) once associated 
with community services no longer distinguish community 
services alone but are now accepted as important ^nd 
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necessary Ijri tfeflning the corfimunrty college mission as a 
whole. Part of' the probl^wn is that community services, 
While enjoying tPTe success of having most cdmmunity col- 
legef committed to its function, has failed to reestablish 
its own mission Based on past successes and in light of 
today's situatioTri. In the search for its proper role, 
community services proponents have failed^ to update the 
€onc9ptu^l and philosophical work done by such synthe- 
sizers as well as by Harlacher, JMyran.^-^and others, or 
have failed to follow the lead^of those who have/^ied, 
such as Karvelis {*1978). Instead ' community djallege 
leaders, not guided by a coherent framework, have cast 
in almost all d^irections to find the proper rofe for com- 
munity services. The resulting situation is one that often' 
produces frustration, confusion, and a constant search 
for t;he perfect definition or "proper" thrust for 
community services. ^ 

Several factors ha ve wo rked against the^,vi^w' th 
community services is central to the cpliege's mri^sion. 
Among the factors are the following: (1) a pj^eoccupation 
with definitions on the part of those pdncerned with 
community services/ (2) burgeoning ,^rollments which 
have provided community services with the luxury of 
offermg a potpourri of courses with little or no relation- 
ship to each other or to the rest of the college program; 
(3) the failure to utilize fully leadership by community 
services proponents on individual campuse^; (4) the 
failure to build a sound funding base; and, (5) the 
often diverse messages from * national leaders such as;^ 
Gleazer and the presidents of the coMeges. Wh^t^-f^^oW 
needed is a reexamination of the cpmnTCTnity services 
functioPi in terms of today's rrws^n of the community 
college, a consensus about^he reexamined mission, and a 
commitment to accomplish that mission. > , 




Definitions, Definitions i^. D^firv/tions . , . ^ , 

From reading the liter^tij^re and- from Ji^tenin^ fo 
discussions on the ^subject, one gets. the impression that 
if cofiimunlty services could be, defined, its^ role Would be 
clear... » Acknowledging the value of defining one's terms 
'and .admitting that a definition often serve's as a coj:A€f^ 
stone Ipr understg,nding an'd articulating Uj^^^^ssion* of 
an undenisJling / we nevet'theless musl-^^^^nd more effort 
reestablishing the broader" role>^^ community servic'es 
>and l^ss time searching ^^i'^ narrow .definition to suit 
the needs^of a- diver^i^rgroup of colleges. . Sampling the 
iitera.tuV'e and UtxTng with community services leaders 
suggests, ^J>dwevep, that a search for the, definition of 
community: services will continue. • ' > \ 

'Myran offered a rather fluid def^rfttionof community 
services in 1969: community services would.^qormally meet 
those needs .not met by fo'fmal collegiate degree flr certi- 
ficate programs^ He even lists educational approaches 
that are "more" and "less" , likely to be identified as* 
community services (Myraa/ p. '113y. ^Harlacher devoted ^ 
some space in his 1969 pi3BTrcatr6ri'^ discussing the 
definitions of community ^serrVices given t5y corpmunity 
college spokesmen such as Leiand Medsk|r arfd.B. Lamar 
Johnson. He also provided a gopdyarialyi^is of the confCi-' 
s^on surrounding the" term "community services." His 
own definition emphasizes the role co(;nmunity. services 
plays in the college's offerings in addition* to the^ regu- 
larly 'scheduled 5ay and "Evening \c^asses , (H^rlacher, 
p. -11-15). • ^ \ , . • 

Profesf?ional associates- of the Eg^lC" j::iWnn^house 
for Junior Colleges have- considered the role oC.community 
services' in the community college. They too have found 
it necessary to develop *definitions. -Arthur M„. Cohen 
wrote that "Community services. . .epjoy the dubious 
distinction of being the community college function least 
coherently defined, least likely to have finite' gofis, least 
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amenable to assessmfent of effect"- (Cohen^ 197,^^- p.- 7). 

Cohen also notes that coa)mur\ity services lack a phllpsp*- 

phy and consequently' have substituted a mode pf opera- 

tion where/ everyone is accepted unto the ' cpmmunity 

services prograni. ; , ' 

". • - » ^ ' « 

John Lorrtbardi performed the task pf sifting through 

the various defipiti&ns of community services -agd pf e- 

senting them in a useful format. His ■1378^^ analysis 

shows that little agreement on whafccrnstitute's community 

services in the community college has been ma.d.e since 

karlajcher's 1969 work' (Lombardi, f978b). Jf* anything, 

the definition of community services was murkier in "1978 

than_.in 1969^ ' x " * * 

« 

Florervce Brawer, the third professional associate of 
ERIG, {ackled perhaps the most difficult task — attempting 
to reach an understanding of community services ^rdugh 
defirfitions. * Brawer has worked through the tedious 
task of breaking down and* separating the various pro- 
gr^ov* components that » impinge upon^ach other (i.e. 
continuing education, adult education, lifelong learning). 
Her work ^contributes significantly toward exposing the 
problems associated with . understanding community 
services as an intellectual concept. Brawer also sets 
forth a Classification wh^ich, ,if adopted,^ would provide a^ 
framework for defining community college education 
(Brawer, 1980). It uses the students' intentions as the 
basis for classifying the courses. v- 
A final note on definitions. The Executive Commlt-.- 
tee of the National Council on Community Services and 
Continuing Education, at its meeting in Danvers, ^assa^ 
chusetts (October 19-20, 1980), 6dc(ressed an agenda 
item relating to a clarification of community services. 
Needless to sayV a good definition' requires further 
study, and the topic Will undoubtedly appear on a future 
agenda of the Executive Commitpe. y 
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"'"^^^IsSr^vvIff not, hlTre present a (definitive definition t)f 
the community services function. Instead/ we believe 
that each system of community colleges, while drawing on 
the many elements common to community services nation^ 
ally, Sihould decide for itself what constitutes commtmity 
sepvrees. Once definitions are acceptable, cglleges can 
get on with the business of determining how community' 
ser^ces fit into > the context of the college's misrsion- 

Enroll ments . . ^^'^ ' 

^ . % 

Total beadcount enrollment in credit courses in the 

nation*s two-yfear institutions in th*fe fall of 1981 was 

nearly 4.9 million persons. According to the most recent 

. dita available (yarrington,^ 1982)', the number of people 

reported to be enrolled in noncredit^'^ctivities during 

1980-81 was over four million <the actual number was 

much higher). Since most of th^jjnoncredit enrolJmfent 

was recruited, servigsd) ah^.taL||ht through community 

services programs, the success of such programs in 

terms of peopile served h^^ been overwhelming. WhHe 

enjoying the succe^ss'of number's, community services has 

remained on, the periphery of the main mission of most 

community colleges, namely that of offering occupational? 

technical *and transfer courses ? and programs and of 

fSrovidmg the student services that support them. 

Many faculty menjbers who teach in , degree and 

certificate programs 6ften neither know nor care about, 

what is taking place in the community services program. 

While >exceptions always exist, and while certain commun- 

ity services' projgranis such as art shows ^r'*' concerts 

have high ^ visjt>illty on almost a|l cam puses, the fact 

remains that community services is something many 

faculty members / and administrators tend to accept, at 

best, as ai-nlce jhlng for the college to be doing. 
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'( • coirfounity services Le adership • ^ ' 

■ • ni' l ininri nf Th- ^^n...^itY services Catalyst 

(Winter, 1^71) asked,, rfietorfcally, . "Should There Be^ ^ 
community Coirege Community Service Administrators?" 
some 'ten years later, the role of the commu.?ity -services, 
administrator is rightfully a.^oncern, to those persons 
responsible for developing effective community services > 
pro^'grams. -While some colleges classify the community ' 

' '■ - services administraton.as a dean who reports directly to 
' * the president of the college, a number of community . . 

♦ ' services administrators (some with the title of dean) do 

f'- 'not report directly to the "coriege's chief ^ executive 
officer. community services administrators , in ' some • 
states, such as Virginia, do not use the title of dean 
anql report directly to the academic dean.' According to 
' .one study, the college presidents and academic deans in 
> ' the Virginia community-college system do not wish to ^ 

change the 'current praotl'ce (Glass and Andrew, 1979).. 

Adding a - dean^of coromunity services ^o a^. already 
top-hsavy"- administrative structure is -Sn unrealistic 
. ,j expectation qf small and medium-sized, colleges. (Some.- ^ 

• . small colleges are reducing the_ number of dean^. 'by 

comb/ning instruction and student services under one. 
dean.) On ihe-i)ther ha>.d, it is unrealistic to th.nk 
'/>■ that community services can move into a major position of 
' leadership natiorfaily if the person responsible- for the 
community, seFvices program . locally cannot win strong- 
' '"' support oh .his/her own campus. Community se^v.ces 

- need -'to have S campus advocate in a top position, be .t 
president, vice> president, academic dean, or_ dean of , 

■ comm^unity services. / ' , ^ 

Funding - " ' , 

FuodH^g of community services has^ been ^nd 
remains, a "concern of community coOege leaders. In 

• ■ - many states,- nqncredtt courses must be self-supporting. 
■ • In Virginia, a 3&. percent overhead cost is added to the 

» • 
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Caljfornia, the* 
service activi- 



direct oost of noncredlt courses.; in 
stat<* t^af, has led the- nation In community 
ties, the passage of Proposition 13 chanced t|ie fmancial 
outlook. For example, -the funds budgeted lij ^97^rnS79rr^ 
for community services in California were r|edu^ed--by 
nearly 24jmillion dollar^, or 62 percent from tb.e previous 
y^ar. Th^se budget reductions caused f<jes for commun- 
ity servi<ies/"courses ' to rise 80 perce n/(lreland^nd 
Feuers-Jones, 1980, pp. 'l-2). ^ 

If community services in most state;' are to continue 
to *be fully ^or ' partly self-supportinc , expansion of 
* comnnunlty* services in the communfty college's misslonr?^ 
remain? 'ess than pcopitious. One wiiter's advice in ^ 
1973 still rings true: "With the squeeze of inflatron, 
colleges are under constant 'pressure to accomplish more 
with less moneV; no program or activity is secure, least 
of all community services*' (Evans, 1973, p. I/)- . . ' 

Mixed Signals > * / ^ * 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. is generally ^acknowledged 
as the' nation's leading advocate for utilizing th^ 
resources of the community college to solve community 
"problems. In jiis book The Community College: Values, ' 
Vision and Vitality (1980), Gleazer airgues that the^ 
community coU^ge should serve as the nexus 6f a com- 
munity ^'learning system. Included In the system would 

"^be s^ljiools, colleges, libraries, teUvision stations, 
theaters, parks, a\v^ety of clubs, and- trade unions-- 
the list goes I on. \Gleazer feels that th» community 
college qualified to i^jay the nexus roje because many 
community college studeKts are fuH-tim€i workers and at J 
the same time fill such civic roles as officers In unions, 

* board members of libraries or the YMCA, and so on. 
Also fostering the nexus role are many of the community 
college's part-time facility who work as lawyers, real 
estate brokers, craftsmen, and in other trades and 
professions that serve to i open the doors between the 
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community and the cpmmunKy college. As Gleazer puts 
ttf ''Through Us vertical connection in the educational 
hierarchy and . its^horlzontal relationship with other 
community agencies, the community college can literajly 
be the middle mar/ (Gleazer, 1980, p. 11). - ' 

If the community 'college performs the linking func-* 
tign to the c^agree *efl^isioned by Gleazer, j/i seems 
obvious that muSh of thS^espohslbility for coordinating 
the activities of the van/ous comrpunity dgenctes will fall 
under the purview oVjtbfe fedficimunlty serviges^ division. 
But community ijervlces ^a^^nistrator^ are receiving 
other sl^n^ats that may inffuence^ how much effort may be 
given to perforrping the c][eJ5^s^ function. 

As competition for bottf iull- and part-time stbcfents 
increases, and as college. admTlTistPations receive constant 
pressure to contirrtie to grow^'in what is predicted to be 
a •)o-growtiy period, community ser\^ices adnrflnistrators 
^are often not unduly coVKJerned >vitK performing a nexus 



often caJIs fSr the corfimuhity seryices division to produpe^ 
(or at least to identity) only credit students .who will 
conjtribgte to the funding ^ase of the college; this stance 
Often contradicts many commuoitV servi(SeS activities^^^^s 
one writer notes, ^ a common solution to the funding 
problem is to convert as many community , services activi- 
ties as possible into credit coijrses (LdmSardi, 1978a, 
p. 25). However, more recent activities In many states 

'are^iyioing this tendency as state-level boards set more 
stringen^^critferia for credit courses. * \^ ' ' 

With the philosoany set forth by Gleazer placing the 
community service yfunctions in the mainst^^eam of the 
college's mission arJb, at the feame time, with the insist- 
Ance of the local 9empus and' administration fpr* more and 

owiore credit courses, community services ad(ninistrators 
are receiving contradictory signals.^ Moreovefr, as com- 
munity services 'Administrators interpret tl^e various 
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si^nats/ they musjt be car'efUt npt to alienate the faculty 
,whp teach in "the; degree prpgframs. Any ■ attempt.oi^ the 
part of communky services to convert the cqMege igto 
anything other than an in^ftutlon of "fvigher" educatit)n 
yyill ^meet with resistance from those faculty members 
who have committed themselves to teaching m disciplines 
with the go§ls of awarding recognized college credits and 
degrees.^ Just as they must work to define 9ommunity ^ 
Services,, the local campus leaders need to, work more 
" cro^ely. , with the comnrjunlty services divjslon to sift 
througji the various Hnessagels from othejr units^ of the 
college and to set prioj'lties for the local campus. 

Reexamining the Mission ^ ^ 

The foregomg Jia^ sugge'sted the following: that 
the concept .of community, services has a long and 
accepted history 'in higher education- in general and in 
^jthe community college in particular; that although muci) 
time and energy has been devoted to defining community 
services, do^uhr^^sanyf^ a$:cepted^ definition exists; that 
certain leaders In the community^ college field hiK^e 
articulated a philosophy of community services and havfe 

.set forth a framework whereby that, philosophy can be 
incorporated into the' community college missiot?; that 
funding and leadership for community services h^ve been 
and continue to be a problem; that national apd campus 
leaders often send conflicting signals to the community 
services lea'dershlp; and., finally, ,that community ^ser- 
vices has not achieved Its full p6tential in .part because 
community services has not been developed within the^ 
context. of the total college comiriiunity. As a result^ Uie 

, community services mis'sion in today's community college 

should j be reexamined to create ap environment for Its 

< ^ . * 

fulfillment; upon reexamination, the community services 

division should ^eek consensus and commitn^ent within 

thfe college cofphfunity and among local, state, *and 

national policymakers. . . ' ^ - 



^ ' ' Conclusion 




As community collelge leaders se%k reestablish the 
community services mi^s{on, they should realize that 



manV of the activities once^ considered tcT^e the ^ipmam 

of domtnunity services have been . absorbed into the ^ 

regular instructipnal program. For example, community^ 

services served as the catafyst on many campuses for 

bringing part-time students to the community colle'geT"" 

Parft-tim6 students now outnumber full-tim^, stuctents, and 

are vital to the very survival of much of the instruc- 

tional program. Community services^ leaders were also 

instrumental in bringing older women and minorities into 

the community cortege's instructional program; these, 

too, are now integrated into the instructional' mainstream- 

^^Community services administrators have Ipng advocated 

offering specialized courses /or industry. Today, with 1 

the thrust toward . occupational-technical education," the 

regular instructional program offers not -only specialized 

courses for industry but decrees, fcrt* Industry as welF. 

Other examples %bouncJ of ' community serviced being 

adopted by the community college's instructional program . 

Community services leaders 'can pursue one of two 

courses of action: , they can point to their accomplish- 
> 

ments with pride and settle for the . minor rol^ of 
initiating, advocating, and developing aspects of the 
college's mission that are carried on by other units of 
the college; or, they themsel]5^es can foster their accom- 

U^hments, draw upon a rich htstory of , community ^ 
services in higher^ education, , and seek to establish 
community services in higher education as a unique and- 
vital part of the community college mission. If they 
choose the Matter cburse, they must remember that the 
primary mission of a community college is educational; 
how community services Js integrated into this mission 
/ may not only determine the future of community services 
but of the community "college in general. 
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• , Chapter *3 - ^ 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND Tf^E EVOLVING MISSION 



The democratization of higher education in ^merica 
reached new heights during the 1970s when literaify 
cnillions of worklrtg adults began attending college on a 
part-time basi^. Unprecidented in the numbers served, 
the adult education movement of the past decade carried 
the" idea of citizen education to new, heights* In the 
center of the movement, and in many cases leading the 
charge to meet the demands of these "new'S^>j5tudentSy 
were the nation's community colleges. ' ' 

The large nymber of adults enrolling in community 
colleges changed the makeup of the student bodies at 
these institutions. Older and more experienced than the 
typical full-time student, these part-time students viewed 
their role as citizen as primary and their student role as 
secondary, thus reversing the '^age-old concept of the 
student-citizen. Committed to learning rather than. to a 
particular college, these adults returned to college for 
any number of reasons — to learn a new. skill, to improve 
^^a I skill, to m^et new people, to improve the quality of 
life, to ^et out cJf the house--the Mst is^ virtually endless. 
Regardless of why they enroll, most adults view college 
attendance as a means .of adding a new dimension to 
their lives. 

Often the adults attending community colleges enroll 
in activities and courses designed, administered,* and 
• conducted by the college's division of" community ser- 
vices, thus placlr^g the community services administratorv- 
in the somewhat envlabje position of having an almost 
limitless supply of students with needs i^tas diverse as 
the populatlbh itself. Many community services adminis- 
trators have responded by cranking out more amd more 
courses covering every subject imaginable. In .some 
colleges, , program planning^ consisted of little m,6re than 



determining what courses had been successful previously 
and offering more of the same, or of discovering some 
segment of the community that Had not been "serviced" 
previously. While there, are exceptions to the above 
generajizations; community services program planning on 
many campuses consists of little more than offering a 
number of broad-based, unrelated courses*affd activities. 

The broad-based approach to community services 
has been highly successful in terms of the number of 
studenis served- ' The Chronicle of Higher Education 
(1982) stated that, according to statistics released by 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES^ over- 
21 million adults (one-f9urth. of whonT took courses in 
two-yean cjlleges) took part in continuing education 
programs during 1981. Adult education is defined by 
NCES as "courses and organized educational activities 
taken part time, '|whethT||Br for credit or noncredit, by 
adults 17 years age or over" (Chronicle of Higher 
Education , 1982). The point is that community se^vices 
programs can accomplish ^ great deal by providing 
orqanrzed educational activities^, activfties clearly in 
keeping with ^ the educational mission of the community 
college. There is potential harm in distorting the com- 
munity services mission by departing too far from the 
organized educational progran) and becoming too deeply 
involved in trying to solve social and economic issues of 
the community in ways other than ^ through . offering 
organized educational activities which speak to those 
issues. Indeed, the educational umbrella the cbmmunlty 
college has chosen for itself (or which has been chosen 
for it) encompasses any number of activities that can 
and should be defined as educational. However, con- 
sidering the increasing numbers of participants in life- 
long learning activities and a concomitant need for more 
structure (and% cpnsidering that many adults are, dis- 
covering that Yoga I, II, and II was not all they had in 
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mind when returning, to college)^ community services ^ 
administrators Mieed to take a new look at program 
planning. _ ^ ^ 

Drawing Some Boundaries 

Although one should avoid the quicksand of overly 

✓ » 
precise definition's, one should draw some bounda^es 

around community services activities which would keep 

n^Keiti^frSnT departing too far from the educatiocral mission 

of the college. If one accepts the roTe of the -community^* 

college as primarily educational, it follows that in order ^ 

to IntegrLate community services Into the college's mission, 

the thrust of community services must be educational, 

not social or economic. 

The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to a'' 

disQussion of how community services might be more fully 

integrated into the college's mission; how a framework of 

adult learning Jheory might aid ptfOQ^'snfi planning; and, 

how a unifying theme can help program plannring evolve. 

Chapter Four will discuss the funding situation, and 

chapter five will^ focus upon community services leader* 

ship. 



Community Services Courses: playing the Numbers Game 
An accepted axidm in much of education Is that 
courses come together in some organized structure and 
result in programs. This a^clom has had little Vneaning in 
many, comnriunity services divisions which view courses as 
their ow0- end. Consequently, little or no effort is 
expended to assure that one course is related to another, 
mqch less to a progam. Community service$. courses 
often are offered until* they have served their immedJate 
purpose^ discarded until needed again, anld never 
becoijiB a permanent part of the instructional brogram. 
A latk of program plapning also results in community 
serViie^ lingering on the periphery of the pollege's 
instructional program. 
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In many .instances, the plethora of cour^ses tradl- 
tionaUy offered, by the community services diyi^sion has 
served to introduce large numbers: of middle class citizens 
/to |the commuTjity College. These courses have provided 
leges with excellent public relations, in spite of* 
Uicisms aimed at the least substantial offerings 
such f as belly dancing . Indeed , credit and noncredit 
courses offered Ithroujgh community services have been 
an important meaiis for Introducing higher education to 
major segments of the p'opufation (the homemaker who 
enrolls in college after many years of staying at home; 
the worker who, on his/her own initiative, decides to 
upgrade his/her skills; the high school dropout; and 
Others). The introduction has used a "soft" approach, 
requiring little corpritrSenT"ocl the part of- the individual 
and almost no penalty for failure. 

At a time when much of higher education is facing 
cutbacks, community services, with its flexibility and 
responsiveness, may be on the 'verge of a renaissance. 
For exafhple, it is estimated that 90 percent of the 
current labor force will still be working in 1990 and 75 
percent will stifTlje wor4<ing-.io 20U0. in/iignt or tne 
training and retraining needs of industry alone, com- 
munity services courses should be in great demand; and, 
the , division of community services, with its strong ties 
to b\jsiness and industry, woulfl be in*a bett^ positjon 
^than any other segment of the college to provide ser- 
vices. Thus, the "Course approal:h" (both credit and 
noncreditj, which has been used^so successfully by 
commuhJt\^ services, should remain an optipn along with 
seminars, conferences and other approaches, no matter 
which direction the community services mission may take. 
No otrter approach has^i^^^ flexibility, the ease of imple- 
mentation, the low cost,i'^nd the general appeal associ- 
ated with the developrrfent of 'short courses to meet 
$pecific needs. * /^\. 
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In spite of the many positive attributes of the- 
course approach to community services, certain weak- 
nesses exists In many instances, the single tnost 
important criterion for offering a' course has been its 
popularity. If enough students show up, the course is 
offered; if not, it is cancelled. In recent years, even 
large enrollments of students have not justified offering 
a course; course developers have had to deter;mine if 
the course could be offered for credit, thus making it 
eligible for state support. ' The popularity teet, while 
valid in some instances, is not an adequate way of 
deciding what courses should be offered. 

The populai'ity approach places the community 
services administrator in the position of reacting to 
trends rather than of providing educational Teadership. 
Priorities are not established on sound program planning , 
bu^ dh popularity. - A course in 'water usage, determined 
to be unpopular in terms of numbers enrolled, may bej^ 
the single most Important coucse a ■ rural community 
college could offer, yet the decision may be ma'de to 
offer disco dancing ratlier tFian water usage, because 
of the popularity loT dtsco,^ ^nrrre-^tmr ^example 
extreme one, similar decisions are made Sy community 
services administrators, thousands of times a year; popu- 
larity is the overriding theme in deciding what to offer. 
To simply react is not good enough; leadership must 
ide/itify new and changing demands. ^ 

Community services a4fpinistr^ors have, in some 
instances, been forced to play the numbers game by^^L,^,^ 
(XQllege presidents, who are interested .only in those 
courses that generate state revenues, and by legislators, 
who refuse to fund adequately nopdegree and special 
interest courses. Some of the fault belongs with the 
community services division for its neglect of certain 
segments of the population* K. Patricia Cross (i981a),- 
among others, has investigated who participates hi adult 
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learning^ She -uses several definitions^ -of the aduit 
learner, based on itieJlQBS definition (that is, part-time 
Jearhers j^^i^fettipatTng in organized instruction). Cross 
re^pprt^r^that the groups seriously underrepresented in* 

^'^rganized learning /activities are the elderly, Blacks, 
jiorvrhigh—schroof- graduates, and those with incomes of 
less than $10,000* <p. 53-54). Cross -also points out that 
the coMege graduate is more than twice as likely to 
participate in . organized learning actFvrtfes than the 
noncollege graduate and that the high school graduate 
'is more than twice as likely to parttcipajte as is. the 
nongraduate, Th^ conclusion is. obyious; the more 

^ education one has, the more one wants and gets (p. 55). 
c The community services* administrator has a special 
obligation to serve as advocate for the underrepresented 
groups. Yet, any approach that bases course offerings 
ob popularity will almost guarantee the' neglect of these 
groJps. For exarpple. It is unrealistic to expect high 
school dropouts to become motivated in large enough 
numbers to* "justify" courses to meet their ne^ds. 
Moreover; these groups want more than a course; they 
o f ten -yaf^— prog ram s w hi ch h a ve a b egumin g and an 
ending and which lead somewhere (e\^en if it is into 
another program) other than to the next popular course, 
which may or may not speak to their needs. These 
^groups need more structure than Ts associated wittj the 
course approach to community services. 

There are groups other than the ones discussed by 
pross who lose in t'he numbers gafne. Many colleges, for 
example, find^lt difficult to take courses to the people 
living in the more rural segments of the service region^ 
because there are not enough people interested ip^a 
sjilgle course to justify offering it if enrollment^is the 
only criterion. .The result is that rural residents do not 
,haVe -the courses brought to them, they do not make the 
long tcek ti> the campus, and thus they do not enroll in 



college. The community services divrsion has an obliga- 
tion to serve its rural copstltutentsT, eyen^thougl^ the 
cost may be high. 

-The decision to serve more ^ fully the' underrepre;^ 
sented groups shoufd not "ve made^ by the community 

^ services division afone; indeed, too mahy decisions are 
currently made In isofation by ^^munity services leaders. 
If, the underrepresepted groups are to be served more 
fully^ the college president and board must be committed 
to this service and: the mission of the college must 
reflect this ^ commitment. On the , other 'hand/ even 
without a change in mission, the -community services 
^administrator can plan programs and activities^ \tt ~ a 
manner that brings them more* into the mainstream of the 
coTf^e mission; in order to accomplish this, planning 

'*and integration of activities must be given a higher 
priority than in. the past and must enlist the "support of 
tRe full-time faculty. - ^ . 

Bringing Community Services into the Mainstream 
^ , Members of the regular faculty do not always iden% 
tify with the cpmmuhity collegers community, services 
~ — division. — Th^^tt^trmi^faeQtty at one college took a dim 
view of being assigned one or two. courses in the com- 
munity services division. They also had negative feelings 
toward the possibility of having two-thircfs of the 
college's offerings emanating from the commtinity servic*es 
area (Ghe.en, Shepherd, ahd Ci*aft', 1978, p. 43). the 
facufty in two California colleges^ passed a r^solutioh 
condem.ning thej^r district's p/olicy. of awarding transfer' 
credit for, courses presented over open-circuit television. 

' Jhe full-time faculty should- bfe Involved in com- 
munity services activities for the' following reasons; 
(1) the shift toward, more part-tihe than full-time stu- 
dents, , many of whohn are participants in community 
services programs, means that' full-time faculty, if, they 
teach only full "time .students, will have fewer .contacts 
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with-that-'porttofv of - the studer^t body ^hicb makes up 
the majority of the college*s students; (2) as training 
and retraining - become even more : important to the- 
nation's well-being, community ' colleges, and especially 
the community services division, will likely be expected 
to do m^^Nn this area than in the past, and it seems. 
iH-advised to exclude fulinime faculty from this important 
undertaking; (3) full-time facuUy can often su|5plement 
their income by teaching an "overload" in the community 
services program; and (4) if community services engages 
in mostly organized educational activities, full-time 
faculty" wilt" better understand the comrpunity'^ services^ 
mission and will be more likely to support that mission. 

Involving the full-time faculty in community services 
can be done in a number of ways. The simplest and 
most practical way, it seems, would be to assign com- 
munity services activities $s a part of a regular teachtng 
load. V^ghan (1975) suggested that the gap between 
community services and the regular instructional program 
could be- bridged by committing 20 percent of each 
full-time* faculty member's teaching Joad' to community 
services. Looking bac4^, h now appea rs that the 20- 
percent commitment to community services was a bit 
idealistic, although an assignment of %ome type in com- 
munity services is desirable. If the assignment is a- 
credit course, it would count toward t)ie . fulfillment of 
the faculty member's regular teaching load; a noncredit 
course would entitle the faculty member to additional^ 
compensation. 

Individual faculty members themselves would receive 
a number of benefits from teaching community services 
courses.^ Among them are the following: a greater 
variety of courses to choose from, enabling the faculty 
member to teach the more specialized courses which are 
often not available in the first two years of most 
programs; ^course development, providing the full-time 
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faculty member vyith a greater opportunity to be innovar ^ 
V tive*than is the case In more traditional programs;* 
exposure 'to a segment of *.the.f student body to'.which 

he/she is normally less exposed --and the Segment that is^ 

^ - . . " / ^ ' 

t>ecoming more and more the dominant one on^ampus; 

t possibility of bringing academic^ theor^y to a. body of 
ents -wjio are -steeped in practice; and, the oppor- 
t 4i3lnlty to kjiow their communities better by, teaching the 
ycitizen -student /t^lher than the younger stucfent-citizen. * 

If the fuil-time faculty member devotes a perc.entage 
, .of time tp teaching community services courses^ someone 
must fill 4:ne gap lef^ in the r6gular instructional pro* 
gram. The **iomeone" will be,, iii all probability, tK^ ; 
partrtime faculty member who is /a !.*community services" 
faculty member. But here, tOo^ advantages flow to the 
college by permitting faculty members* Xo move from the^ 
community ser'i/ices program to the regular instructional 
program artd vice versa. _ Some advantages to^the .part- 
time faculty member and to the college result from their' 
participating In the regular instructional program. Th^ 
students are exposed to the banker, the attorney, and 
—ot he r s w h o--hM^e— praetleaf -kn ow le dg e , r a th e r th a n b e ing — ^ ^ 
tied solely to academic theory; consequently, the full- 
time, often inexperienced, student receives the practical 
side of the picture along with the theoretical side wh'rch 
.is normally* presented by the full-time faculty member- * 
As a result, the part-time faculty member gets a differ- 
ent view of the college and its programs, thus becoming 
a*potrenfia|- advocate for the entire college. 

While the above advantages appear desirable, the 
most important result of the "faculty exchange" is that, 
through the use of full-time faculty in the commuity 
services program,- th^college brings community seryices 
Into closer contact with the regular instructional pro- 
gram. Assuming that all organized educational activities 
are the responsibility of the chief academic officer, the 
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^ ^organizational structure itself promotes a coherence that 

is missing if th§ community services and regular fnstruc- , 
tional programs go in dif-ferent directions. Organiza- 
tional cpherence is espej;ially\important if community 
services moves into structured program planning. 

Advantages of Program Plannin^^nd Development 

By involving the fulHtlme faculty ii^ community 
^er>?^icel^ a major avenue is opened for program plan- 
. ning. Community servlces"^^in be evaluated by a faculty 

\ ^member accustomed to teaching courses as a part of 

programs. Yet, the involvement of full-time faculty 
alone is not enough to bring community services Into the 
mainstream of the college's educational program. 

Community services must retain a number of options 
for offering instruction. When possible, courses should 
be' related to programs to assure ad^tantages such as the 
^ following. ;l 

1. The plans, of the community services division 
should* be included in the college's (png-range curriculum 
plahs. ^ a situ^ on m^de possible through program' planning. 
* ' Such inclusion will help insure tlj^e allocation of faculty, 

— -facilities, and (^pilars to the community services divipioa. 

^ 2. Stuce|its, and especially older students who 

have been out of the educational process for a number of 

^ years, need to feel ^at ,the educational process will 

' complete a< phase of their education. The community 
services student should not h&ve to settle for pot luck. 
. The community services student . becomes discouraged if 
available courses are used up or if no award, other than 
grade reports, is' In sight. 

3. Many- businesses and* industries have provisions 
for Jong-range., educationaf opportunities for their 
l^, employees. A planned training program can elimiriate 
\ some frustrations of the course-b^y-course apprbach. 
Moreover, most industries have inceptive plans that pay 
for program completion but rarely fbr course completion. 
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By planning* programs, comm Jnlty services 



to plan their 
thus relating 
future .pjans.^ 
to build on 



Id the career 



provides students with "the opportunity 
careers based on a career*- ladder concept 
past and present educatidnal activities tc 
In addition to permitting one program 
another, the ladder concept permits th 2 cbllegeVand th j 
student to avoid costly duplication inj course offerings 
and duplications^^ithirr sequential couj-ses 
services and ir^dustry must not make|Atte same costly 
mistakes that "the nursing profession made in many 
states ip failing, until recently,^ to pu 
ladder^^oacepirinto program planning/ | 

5.' packaging courses into .-^ meaningful pro- 

gKams, community services administrators can alleviate 
some of the criticisms that result from pffepng unrelated 
courses. For exampfe^ i 
as the physical ed^ucation component oi 
degree program, it is less ^ likely to; be 
purely recreational qpu'rse. The pubfic 
courses that are uncoordinated in /"elatioijiship to each 
other and to the college curriculum as a questionable use 
of college^ resources; ccjj^rses grouped into programs, that' 
lead to employee upgrading are viewed more positively 

Comrtnunlty Services and the Adult Learner 

Community services leaders have not 
adult learner. Classes are scheduled at convenient times 
and locations (for example, three-hour 'bloc ks to permit 
the working adult ito iKTHlte^ime more effectively); some 
progress has been made toward ajwarding crcidit based on 
experience. Nevertheless, much remains tc be done in 
planning programs for the adult learner, jThe majority 
of community services planners have Inadeauately dealt 
with the following questions: In what ways are adults 
treated differently from younger students? yVhat are the* 
Impfleations for . faculty members who flave taught 
younger students andAvho* n(3w teach older ones? Should 



For exampfe^ if a course in s-kiing is presentect 

a' two-ye/r 
offered are a 
often views 



ignored the 
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full-time faculty member's have spedal* training to teach 
In the community, services program where they are more 
likely to encounter ^ofder students? Wl^t can be done to 
introduce the faculty to adult learnjpg theory^ Should 
adult transitions be considered in buWd'i^ a program? 
Why do the nMjority of adults fail to participate in organ- 
ized -educatiWal activities? How can* the community ' 
service administrMtfr translate''^ theory intq practice? 
The list seems endless, but the point is that most 
classes laught by faq^J^ members in basically the 
same way, regardless of IhjB age or life experiences of 
their students. It s6em, inconceivable that community 
services has l^otJferCiilt more of its activities around what 
we know about the adult learner. 

Community services a^mistrators need to realize 
that adults have special needs that go beyond scheduling^ 
classes in the evenii^/g or 'at 9 local business. Moreover, 
wtjen the community services administrator brings adult 
learning ^theory to bear on progrpro planning, it is 
highly likely that "the college's counseling services will 
be broL^t into the 'Planning process, thus moving com- 
munity services even closS^ to the mainstream of college 
activities. * ~ 

Two recent works shotild' be considered by com- 
munity services adminis1;rators who wish^td^ring adult 
^learning ^theory . to bear on prpgrafrT planning. 
K> Patricia Cross's Adults as Learners.' Inciseasinq 
Participation and Facilitating Learning (1981a) is an 
excellent summary^ of the current research on adult 
learning. It ser.ves^as a guide for further reading aijid 
provides practical suggestions for educating adults. The 
book Is also valuable because of Cross's close association 
with and understanding of the community college. 
Another work that should be read by "community service 



administrators is Afiiericans in>Transition: Life Changes 
^s Reasons ter Adult Learning by Carol Aslanian and 
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Benry M- Brfckell (^9w)) whO/ like O^oss, gtve prafctiQal / 
advfcf, that may be helpful in planhing aduft programs. . 
Also/^ like* Cross> the author^ are familiar .with^ the 
community college's mission. ' ; . - 

'* Developing a Coherent Theme 1 ' 

Through 'program development, copnmunlty services 
can brlng'^a greater degree of coherence tp its offerings. 
However, program developmept alone will not suffice to 
pt^ce comxnunity services in ^a leadership position. ^ What 
:Comm unity 'services heeds Js, a unifying th^me to define 1 
*more Nearly its own purpose and thatT^of the college. ^ 

^ If developing - a unifying theme that comrrxiinity 
'services*can ralfy afound, is a valid idea, what should it * 
incorporate? Certainly xommonity services must continue 

, to work with part-time adult students: it nftjst continue 
to worit with business and iniiustry.. The theme- should ' 
be supported by the college at large, ^hould.have the 
potential *for ^bringing about change, ^and should^ be a 
th^me that wiJI improv^ thfie qualuV of life for ouY riatjcin . 

We are suggesting th^t community services should 
rally ardund the age-old concepj[ (k cjt'tze'nship education . 

/sFmply stated, th6 purpose df cit'^ienship) education is to 
provide individuals with the tools to fun^tiop ,§JfectiveIy 
in today's society, a purpose in keleping with the^ cpm- 
muniiy college's tcytal mission. 

• ,The te9chihg of citizenship education in the two- 
ye.ar college emerged early irr tite college's history^ 
Indeed, over; 5ft, years ago, two. of the patriardis of the 
jur^ior* coMege movement ^vievyed/ the teaching of citizen- 
ship cis a major reason for^ the college's existence (Eells, 
1^31, ^ 195); Koos, 1925, pq. 19-28). Another early 
junior college advocatpy Alexis ^Lahge, stated in 1915 that 
the providing of "qiyic education" shpuld be a part of 
the junior coltei^e/s mjssion {KflS/ 1931 ,^ pp. 195-196). * 

A. more recent- ^tatemeot.. by, Robert J. ^ HaVlghurst 
{19Z1) emphasizes the role of the community college In 
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" -promoting thje V^tlzcnshlp function. He b^lieyes^ and we 

agree, that the community cojiege must go beyond teach- 
' ^ ing people, about their ^government. tie states that "the 
1 ^iitizenshfp. function would not be interpreted In purely 



rational terms as the 'imparting of knowledge on c^vjc 
affairs, 
of build! 

people and /natur*# adults in the exchange of ideas and 
-experiences relative to the problems of living- "in tfie^ ^ ^ 



It also ijacludes a large, nonintellective aspect * > 
ding '-:towar^ social cohesion by enlisting young l\ 
3nH /natur^ adults in the exchande of ideas and ( ' ; 



modern community" (Havighurst, 1971/. p. 157), Advo- 
cating art approach promoted by the American Association j 
of Comr^tinity and Junior Colleges during the pjast 
sever^l^ years, Havighurst suggests that all segments of 
^ society come together in" community forums to examine 
cbfflmunity issues and to propose solutions to problems, 
thus fosttering communications between various etfmic, 
religious, and socioeconomic groups (1971,' p* 157). 

call for civic Education received a new impetus ' 
' from a 1981 Carcnegie Foundation essay by* Vpest Boyer 
and Fredk Hechrnger. These authors ^asser\'that "as a 
\ nation ^we are becoming qiviCally illiterate. Unless we , 
' Ifind better wa^^s to educate ourselves a$ citizens , we ^ 
■run ttje r^sk .o^^ drifting unwittingly into a new ktnd of. . 

.\ Oark ,^ge-na time when small cadres of specialisSs wi^l 
1 ^ ' . * ' . . 

control tKfibwIedge and thus control the x<^(:ision -making 

proc©^" (1981, p. 47)'. Cbmrrtentlfig that citizenship 
^education ^ is -a li^elohg'^ process, /Boyer and^He*cRinger ^ 
.note^tttat higher education is falM^g short in meeting the 
ciyic Heeds bf/its students. y*While older students are 
going babk to: j school \ the sad fact is that, on tnany 
campuses, lifelong learning remains a program without 
purpose. Adult Education cotjrses grow like 'Topsy--but 
'goals ^re not.wfilf defined" (p. 49). "We propose thai 
the nation's college^ and universities becorjfe systemati- 
cally engaged in the. civic educatior>ef''adJurts" (p. SOJ, 
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It Wbuld ^appear that^. community, colleges have, a 
golden opportunity to take a leadership role in providing 
eciucatioo for citizenship; and no segment of the coUepe's 
operation is in a better position to fulfill the leadership 
role on campus than Is the commu^t^ services division. 
. What ha^ been missing^ and what is needed, is a *^ 
unifying thecne of citizenship education that will glv^ 
coherence^ to the many activities that community services 
has done with such vigor, and in many cases, has don^e 
well. 

Conclusion 

This chaptei* h'as argued that community services 
can and Should move Into the mainstream of community 
college activities. This movement can be accomf)lished 
by devoting more time to program development, by 
integrating full-time faculty into community services 
activities, and by identifying and developing a central 
theme around which community services and the college - 
can rally. Hpwever, without financial resources and 
enlightened leadership, the arguments of this chapter 
have Ijttle meaning. 
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[ ' Chapter 4 i 
FUNOING COMMUNITY SERVICESl- 
AN EXPRESSION OF COMMITMENT? - 

Ask any . commuriity college administrator to list the 
major prolxjems facing community colleges t»d^y^ and 
funding will undoubtedly appear at or very near the top 
of the list. Recent .surveys provide ample verification. 
Johnson (1979) reported that financial support ranked 
behind only collective Bargaining as the, most critical 
probtem in the nearly fifty colleges he visited in 19771- 
1978. Gilder (1980) reported the results of an jnformal 
survey of 400 community college presidents conducted by 
Cfieazer in which financing -was first among a\^ist of 
leading issues confronting ' those presidents in the 
Immediate future. And in a national survey of state 
directors of community colleges conducted in the fall 
6f 1980/ and again in a limited follow-up in 1981; 
Wattenbarger and Bibby (1981) reported^ a host of fin- 
ancial problems in the responding states. In fact, of 
those states repo^rting, only Texas and New Mexico 
indi,cated no financing prbblems al that time, 

* A cursory review of the titles of a few recent books 

and monographs in higher edudition refnforces the 

8 

centrallty of this issue to all of higher education. 

Community services practitioners are especialjy concerned 

about the state of funding, Atwell and Sullins (1977) 

re{erre6 to financing as a "major dilemma." Ireland 

(1982), Kintier (1980), and Jackson <1981) haye 

chronicled the impact of , the Jarvis-Gann ^amendment 

(popularly "knoWn as Proposition 13) in California and 

similar amendments, in ^ other states. Based on the 

studies of six California community colleges conducted in 

the summer of 197a, Jackson concluded that Proposition 

13 did not bring about fundamental changes either in tine 

colleges or in their program and activities except in' a 

« 
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shift of classes from evening an^ weekends to weekdays 
and In "the dear eliminatioh of extensive cbmmunity- 
service prog r;ams, where they existed" ( Jackson 1981 , 
pv 150).- ^ 

Ireland's 1982 work, more recent and more com- 
prehensive than .Jackson*s, simply adds support and 
depth to earlier reports. A partial balhout from state 
surpluses in the year ImmedlateFy following the Jarvis- 
Gann amendment and the* use of college reserves softened 
the expected impact of the tax-cutting legislation in 
fiscal year 1979. Id fiscal year 1980, however, com- 
munity services revenue in California community colleges 
declined ^by 16 percent. Perhaps of equal importanc;e, 
, the primary source of revenue shifted to locaP^g^eral 
fund support with fees constituting nearly a third of the 
revenue base, an increase of 71 percent oyer the pre- 
ceding year. 

As might be exi^ected, the axe fell unevenly on 
tv^pes of community services programs. Enrollments in 
thi instruction component of the community services 
program suffered only a 3r percent decline but fees 
increased 80 percent. Recreational, cultural, and com- 
munity development programs experienced major enroll- 
ment declines, accounting for 75 percent of the total 
drop In the number of participants statewide (Ireland, 
1982)^ . 

No claim is made here that the California experience 
Is typTcal or even .representative of communtiy services 
programs nationwide. These figures (fJo serve, however, 
to uhderline the contention that the issae of adequate 
"unding Is one of fjna\or concern not only to presfdents, 

ancellors, and deans, but also to^ those who labor in 
I 

e vineyard of community services. 

Research and' ?y>tematic surveys asifJe, Willalm 
Keim, a long-time communi,ty«^ services practitioner, pin- 
pointed the. issue: . "X^® r\am^ of today's game is finance " 

V 
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.(Keim,, 1976, p. 8). Adequate fujidirtg Is the slne*quV 
non of an effective, comprehensive program of communUV 
servicejjv and the Jack of such funding^in. some states 
and aV sonfe institutions has resulted In serious decline 
ia community services programming. 

♦ The purpose of this .chapter Is to review ways In 
which community services programs are funded across 
the country^ to examine how these funding patterns 
affect programming in some states, and, to raise several 
questions central to funding*. 

Funding Sources v ' 

Funding sources for community services arise from 
the same limited sources as the rest of higher education: 
federal, state, and locahtax support; fees; and gifts or 
grants . from individuals, businesses, and foundations. 
To a "greater or lesser extent, community services pro- 
grams have benefited from all of these funding sources. 
Space limitations prohibit detailed analysis of aH possible 
sources of revenue. In keeping with the amount of 
.'income emanating from each source, this discussion vvill 
center principally upon tax. ^revenue . from the state and 
local levels and upon revenues from user fees. 

The lacl^ of attention here to revenue from the 
federal government and from.;, gifts and grants sht)uld not 
be construed as diminishing the importance of these 
sources. Funds from* TitleM of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 (as amended) were available for commynity serv- 
ices programs until the exp|r.ation of that portion of ^he 
Act in 1980 (Harrington, 1977, pp. 141-1^44). In fiscal 
year 1978, for example, .174 public four-year colleges. 
(26 percent of all institutions receiving awards) received 
funding under Title l-A r(National Advisory Cour^crl, 
1979, p. 136)v Other colleges have., used CETA 
(Compr^eiislve Employment and Training Act) and 
other .federal funds to support community services 
activities. - - " . . " " 




MVhile not a inajor fun^dlng'^ source "nationally^ private 
foundations and community organizations have contributed 
to ^ome colleges. Accurate .reporting on the volume and 
utilization of . these types of .> tunas* would require a 
coljege-by-college canvass. _ Gollattschec^k*^^^' Harlach^r, 
Roberts^, and Wygal (1976, pp. 74-78) state the case for 
seeking 'these funds in a clear and succinct manner, 
although they do not provide evidence of the level of 
funding from tbfise sources\ 

Even though funds from these sources may be 
available, they usually are\ limited, often restrirted, 
short-term, and sometimes require m'Stching funds from 
the college. For most institutions, ^funds from these 
sources^ ^re viewed as supplemental,- not the basis uppn 
which a comprehensive progham of community services is 
built. . . 

State Ajd / 

Just as community colleges have changed over the 

s 

years, so has the role of^he state in financing commun- 
ity college program^ The early» junior colleges, mostly 

extensions of secondary schools, were sqpported mainly 

9 

from local funds. Partly due to concerns about equity „ 
but afso reflecting the growing recognition of community 
colleges* as a vital link in g tot^l system of education, 
the states graduaTlyi,assumgd an increasing responsibility 
for funding. Wattenbarger and Bibby (1981) reported 
that the state share of community college operating, 
income in 1980 was GGt-percent compared to 51 percent 
only '12 years before. 

Even more , recent data released by the Education 
Commission of^he States (ECS) reveal that, of ^the 49 
states that have public twg-year colleges, 34 (($ver 
two-thjrds) provided half or more of the 9peratinei, 
revenue for community colleges.' The median percent of 
operating flinds provided by all 49 states is 63 percent 
with state support ranging from just under 20 percent in 
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Wisconsin^'CexcfilJding university cent' 
\ . • .o\/er 90 percent In Delaware (92 percent), M^ss^husetts- 

^-(100>-^percent), ,^ncL in Washington (97^ 

(Dougherty anH others, 1982), 
' J Just as the state portion of the revenues has 

;> , * Increased, local contributions have decreased. 

Wattenbarger and BIbby (1981) reported a medlanUocal 
^ ..Share of only 7 percent m 1980. The 1981 data reported 

by ECS identify 21 states in which , no- focal effort is 
required (even permitted , in mapy^Sases), only one state 
(Arizona) in which haJf or^more of the funds came from 
local source^, ^nd only 12 states which contribute over 
one^fourth of the operating costs of their two-year 
colleges. < - 

The trend is clear. The states have assumed an 
ever-increasing role in providing ^operating funds for 
community colleges. Is it any wonder, then, that com- 
' munity services administrators have looked toward their 
state Capitols with eager eyes and outstretched hands? 
^ If, indeed, community services ar€ a vital and central 

component of the total program of a comprehensive 
community college, why shbuldn't local administrators 
expect state policymakers to include community services 
- in state funding formulas? A review of turrent patterns 
of state funding for commulii^y services may be enlight- 
ening, if not cQcnfortJng. . * v ^ 

In pJreparation for this analysis, the authors .began 
with--' *the recent, finance , survey conducted by ECS 
* (Dougherty and others, 1982). The ECS tdata includes 

irtformation on whether or not funding formulas were 
^ used, whether c;pmmunity services vyere included in the 
formulas, and whether any special constraints or restj^ic- 
tions were imposed on the use of state funds. W^ith 
• these data as a smarting point, the authors then con- 
tacted, community college educators, either state of^fice 
/ personnel or community services practitioners, in mor 
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than thfrty^N/c; state's in order to verify, clarify, ihc^ 

expand upon the data gathered by ECS. s/asing^ ^^^elr 

Impressions upon the ECS, rep ort and u pon the discus- . 

slons with state_offiGe--p€fsonnel and . comrnunity services 

prapUt«jn ef s , they concluded that there Is no one single 

method of allocating state funds to community colleges. 

In fact, after months of intensive investigation, Brenemart* 

and Nelson concluded that ^'no 'best' plan exists for the 

financing of community colleges and thus (we) do ^ not 

propose one" (1981, p. 161), - • 

For the purposes ot this analysis, ,we broadly group 

states into two reasonable and convenient ^categories: 

11 

formula- funded states and nonformula-funded states. 
Thfe clustering of cost-based and minimum foundation 
funding into one category with unit rate and other 
formulas oversimplifies funding practices and may -offend 
the student of higher education finance, "Npwever, these 
categories are adequate to demonstrate how community 
^services programs fare in states where community ser- 
vices appear in the formula and in states where budgets 
are* negotiated or based upon some other, more arbitrary 
method. • 

Formula-Funded States . According to the ECS data 

(Dougherty and others, 1982), 30. states fund con(|munlty 

I 

colleges on some type of formula basisT that is, the state 
makes available a set amount for some unit 9f wci^k such 
as credit hours, FTE (fujf'-tirtje equivalent) enfollment, 
0(j^ FTE faculty unit. In cost-based variatiop^ of this 
method, state payment varies with the actual costs of 
instruction, normaiiy set after extensive cost studies. 



Minimum foundation funding involves vaj^iations In state 
contributions based upon the ability of local districts to 
pay. In other words, less wealthy districts receive 
additional s|ate funds to offset lower tax revenue in an 
effort to equalize educatidnal opportunity across the 
state. 
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Frequent atfjustmehts, are made- ^\6e '#onr- the 
approved formulas,. *such -as ^^^^^tfons for vervr),small 
mstftti'tions^becQUse of the inherent Jneffeciencies associ- 
ated with their size. Of thb 30 formula states, 22 states 
utilize ^ a unit rate formula, 7 employ some type of 
cost-based ^ethod, ^nd 1 uses a minimum foundation 

approach . | 

' ^ '12 * 

Only 7 states of these 30 states reported to ECS 
that community services was included in their funding 
formula alc^ with items such as instruction, research, 
student services, and general administration. (Interest- 
ingly enough, even research, rarely considered a pnncm 
pal function of the community co\^gej^^J^r:^fXi<Xe6 in 11 
state formulas.) The ab^gsc^^'^of community- services^ 
from funding^prmtis in ^ver thre^-fourths ofi the 
formu|a,^^<st3fes is disturbing, but not altogfelther sur- 
^-^pns'ing. Evjen more' disturbing is the fact that in 4 of 
the 7 states whicn recognize community services in their 
formula I major restrictions exist. For exam'ple, Arkansas 
specifically excludes ^ noncredi.t instillation from state 
support and funds only the administrative overhead costs 
of comntunity services programming. In Tennessee, 
'governing board policy clearly mandates that continuing 
education units (CEU) and noncredit activities be seff- 
supporting. The stata provides funds ($50,000 anrfUajly 
for cornmLnity colleges and technical institutes with 
enrollments of 2,500 or less, and $75,000 for larger 
institutions) only for ^ the administration of P*-j^,^,^J^^(}^^ 
and continuing Education prbgrams'-^ J^/f^ct, as in many 
other states, colleges in TenneMe^/ar«j^, expegted to 
collect a surcharge (25 percent)^ from students in order 
to defray all cost§ (aside from^ the afomnWrrffrre^ ! 
admintsXrative grant) associated with these activrties. 
SimiJarly, Kansas and Louisiana expllpitly exclude < 

noncredtt .(Kansas) and contining education (Louisiana) 

* 13 ' * 

courses from state funding. Iowa, which does fund 
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^' T .. ' 'certain community services programming on a" contact 
* hour basis, excludes recreational and avocational 

activities as well as programs fpr nonresidents. In 
Pennsylvania' the picture is somewhat brighter, 
Pennsylvania, although calcinating community ^sjeryices 
.activities as laboratory ^o^j^ f^'^E purposes^ funds 
community services enrollments at the same r^t^ as other 
program(5, currently about $600 Jn state-mof^les per FTE 
student,'. Criteria for eligibility for ' funding are liberal 
as long as the proposed activity has ^n educational" 
objective. . 

^ Community services fuhdihg in North Cd'rolina 

provides a ray of optimism for thos^e who look to 
states to fund the college mission. North Carofrna's' 
funding package is both comprehensive and generous. 
First of all, over thr^e-fourths (77,6 percent) of the 
operatihg budgets of that state's 57 public two-year ^ 
colleges comes from state sources, ^^Local funds (12.2 ' 
percent) are required only for plant operation; mean- 
^ . /While, tuitibn rates remain amqng the lowest in the 
country with a cost of $3,25 per quarter hour, with a 
maximum cost of $39 per quarter, 

I 

' NoHtJ^ Carolina's funding forlnula provides support 

for both credit and non'credit extension "or continui^ 
education activities. Currently, this funding is at a rate 
slightly less than (-half of that for regular^ curriculum 
programs, ^feupport is available" In categories entitled 
occupational extension, academip extension, avocational, 
and a newly proposed category called practical skills. 
Only recreatior\al activities are excluded from funding ^ 
Students are charged a modest fee ($15 per cSourse in 
Jthe avocational and proposed practical skills areas and $8 
in other areas) which reverts to the state. 

In addition to this state support, colleges may use 
local tax funds or support from local' business and 
industry, for example, to fund additional activittef, 
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which than become part bf tte basi upon which fundVff^; 
for the succeeding year is b«ised. * j 
Needless ---tGw say, community services activities in 
North Carolina are flourishing . North . Carolfna l«fads the 
nation in community services enrollments *5iith nearly a 
million citizens enrolled, more than 12 percent of all* 
community education . enrollment^ in community colleges 
(Yarrington, 1982, p. )6). Even mo.re impressive is the 
ratio of community education^^nrollments to credit enroll- 
ments. Nationally, this ratio Ts slightly less» than' 
one-to-one (.86/1.0).. In rforth Carolina community 
education enrollments are 4h times credit enrollments. 
Onl^ Wisconsin approaches such a r^tio. This is ample 
testimony of the impact of adequate funding upon par- 

^ ' . e ' ^ 

ttcipation in community^ services activities. 

Even though these seven states' reported to ECS 
that they utilized a funding formula to finance community 
college programs and that community services activities 
were included in these fornjulas, closer analysis revealed 
that at least* two states (Arkansas and Tennessee) 
funded only administrative overhead and at least two 
others (Louisiana and Kansas) furyJed only credit activi- 
ties.' Only North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Iowa have 
what might be labeled comprehensive funding policies. 
This analysis serves to highlight the definitional problem 
which has haunted community servlc^ since its inception 
^(Cohen .and Brawer, 1982; Gollattsdheck and others^ 
1976; Harlacher, 1969; J^arvelis, 1978; Myran, 1969). 

Now for the good news! Thel'ambiguitfes surround- 
ing the definition of community services works both 
ways; it also serves to mask a few fairly liberal funding 
practices in states which indicated to ECS that community 
services activities were not included in funding formulas. 
Twenty-three^^ of the 30 formula-funded states indicated 
to ECS that community services activities were not 
included in state funding formulas. In over half of 




thes^B 'I23~"** states, ndlricreclit or commuqiity seryices. 
activities are specificalty; excluded from state ^upport. 
Howevi^, foil>w-up contacts Avith most of theje state^^ 
resulted in the* identification of at least ^ix states that^ 
do provide at least some recognition in their funding' 
formulas ^br community services- • " 

In Illinois, for example, 'several classes^of instrCic-^^ 
tion are financed fron^- state funds. However, all non- 
credit activities are expected to be self-supporting. In 
Michigan, the state has adopted a taxonomy of courses 
that are eligible to. receive state aid. A classification 
called "Hobby, Craft, and Recreation" is typically rrot 
funded but activities or courses within the approved 
taxonorny are funded at a level equivalent • to regular- 
credit activities. As one might ifriagine, most community 
serv^ices activities in Michigan are credit-bearing, some 
awarding as little as'one-fourth of a credit hour. 

In New York's SUNY community cplleges, state 
funding is provided for comrhunity services ' courses 
classified ' as "vocational, retnedial, and- cOmmUnTty* ser- 
vices" but a category labeled "pleasure group" 'activities 
Is not eligible for state funds. /Similarly, South, Carolina 
funds a noncredit category called "Continuing Education" 
which includes apprenticeship program^, adult basic 
education/graduate equivalent- diploma (AB*E/GEI>y 
training and supervisoi;*y development training but which 
excludes avocational and seminar/workslgop activities. 

Perhaps the rfRyst liberal state in the^^oup is 
Maryland. MaryJjW^ has identified several classifications 
of noncredit courses that are /ligible for state funding 
at the same level Jas credit activities. These include 
courses of a ' voca^onal nature, those related to health 
and safety, industrial training, courses feading • to 
licensure or certification, -developmental courses, and"^ 
« community development 'Activities. AVocat^nal XQurses 
^are not eligible fdr state aid. I " 

■ \ 
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Wisconsin presents perhaps, the n\qsp atypical V-^J'" I; : > 
fyndlng. pattern of these states; State funding 1s not - 
awarded for. community services activities; however; J ♦ 
colleges are permitted. to count community services enrol-^ 
Iments (basCd on conversion of contact hours to FTft) 



In calculating their operating costs per FTE^ In effect", 
thi« reduced the per-student expenditures and results In 
placing the individuaf college in a more^favorable position 
for^additional state ^aid in succeeding years.. (Wisconslin 
currently^ has a celling on annual , bud^t Increments of 
9v5 percent). ^- • . 

'In .most of the other formula states, funding for the 
direc^, costs of comfnunity services activities is available 
only for certain .categories ot^ courses, such as develop- 
mental, occupational, remedial, GEO and ^BE courses (in 
Navy* Jersey), and certain types of vocatjCnaTciJUr^^ (in 
Missouri an^ Oregon). f . 

. tlorida presents a ^slightly dfffSerenf picture. 
Community coUeges in Florida are 'funded ^n *a cost-based 

formula which feakes into account mstitutional ^^ke (twb 
categor^s) ancfi^rogram costs (31 sfieclfrc disciplines In 
three major pri^gram categories ^defined -as adv^hc^^J -wd 
professional, occupational, and developrnefrit^l). Ofespit'e. 
this GomfirehensiVe ^.approach,' community ^ervices gro-- \ 

ograms are nol included in' the formu^al I n stead ^ the 
^^^^^i^^^^sla^re appropriates 'a*.sp?ciaU.fund outside * 
the formula- to support community services activities in a - 
humber of community problem ^^reas. XHese, oategof?]es ^ 
Include the environmenj^,, health/ safety, hum.an relations, - .;p^ 
consumer education^ government, : and^/««klcation and 

child reai4ng. ' >^ • ^ . 

Community insjtruction 'services (CIS) were funded * , . 

'something over $4.8 million - for tli^ 1981-82 fiscal ^ 
year, a reductiojl of 25 peVcent from* the preceding year. 
Xhe CIS fund is appropriated annually, varies annually/ f 
" and is based upo^afie popXJlatlon of the college's service ' . ^ 

t • ^ * • ^ - 
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area rather than upon enrollments, contact hpurs^ CEUs^ 
of- iome other such productivity measure. 

Monies fromN^orlda's CIS fund are iotencfed princi- 
Dally to offset Jth? <Jirect costs of instruction, ' although 
they may be "tiseB for suph items as clerical support, 
advertising, or^ printing. These funds permit Florida 
colteges to keep students* 'fees to a minimum while 

remaining one of the nation's leaders in community 

15 ^ 
services enrollments. ^ 

The allocation of CjS furMfj^ ts to a region or a 
service area, ^ot necessarily /to the area community 
college as the funding agent. /The regions include not 
only the community college but leach of the public school 
districts located in the collegers service area! A 
regional coordinating council is /formed to represent all of 
the educational agencies. This ^council formulates the 
spending plan and, in effect, allocates -CIS monies to the 
various agencies to conduct community service activities. 

Despite the failure ' to lirovide specifically for the 
direct co^ts of community services, most of the remaining 
formula state's consider corr|munity services to be an 
integral par't of the community college mission and Expect 
state funds to be used*fo|- the administration* of r com- 
munity services programs well "as for other support 
services si^ch^ as clerfcal * assistance, maintenance,; ana 
utifities. • / j v | 

Moreover ,rih those stiates vvhere there are no statu- 
tory -on regulatory restrictions, to the use of state fuj^ds, 
Tfate^idonies are often .diverted to coptfiM ni^^s er|yice^ 
programming/ In Ariz^n^, fdr^ example, where govef^ir^^ 
board policy expressly mandates that colleges "proYid|^ 
cultural and community service , programs"^ (Arizopa^ 
1982, pi-2), the prevailing philosophy ^^is dSie of self- 
support of the$e activities through course fees^a'nd otf^r 
user fees. A recent Arizona study revealed th^t one of 
the- four institutions' studied routinely transferred,, by 



local^board policy/ state monies from the^ geperal fund to_ 
supplement fee Irtcome from community services programs 
(Ariiona^ 1982). 1 : . 2 

/ 'Perhaps . the state least supportive of community 
services Is Massachusetts. Not only is community sery- 
'ices excluded- in the state-funding formula, but cofh- 
munity services^ is requfred * to recover from fees a If 
direct and indirect costs of providing service. Adminis- 
trative .and clerical salaries, advertising and printing/ 
\ maintenancfe/ .utilities/, even ^rent on* spa2:e utilized, is 
the responsibility of the fee-based community iservices 
I budget. Inr effect, commuhity . services, as we[\ as 
regular credit cpurses in the evening, fcinctions as a 
private enterprise within the public sector. The commu- 
nity services administrator is placed in a position sirnrlar 
to that of a private contractor who* buys space and other 
goods from the college and sells services to the public, 
' jjreferably at markup sufficient to cover all costs^**^/^ 
Nonfo'rmula States . OF the 49 states wjth public com- * p 
munity ^colleges 
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ates use some method of allocating 
state funds other than a formula. By far, the predomi- 
nant technique in the nonformula states is the so-called 

negotiated budget. Just as the name Intplies, budgets in 

16"' " * 

these states are Negotiated with the state governing 

board or^legislative body without reference to a formula 
or a- similar set of guidelines. 

Although 16 states jStill rely on a negotiated budget 
for cornniynlt^ college funding, many of these states have 
relatively teyc^^^enrgllmeot and ( fe?w colleges (five states 
have five or feWe(^* colleges, and none has as many as 
20 C9lleges). The 1^-state total accounts for only six 
percent of both credit and community education enroll- 
ments In all public t.wo-year cotlege^. Moreover, several 
of tYie states have unique organizational or . governing 
, arrangements. For example, 13 of Indiana's, .14 two-y^r 
colleges are campuses of Indiana Vocational T^hnlcal 
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Col^lcge. Most • of Georgia's corteges are part of the 
Un^erslty of Georgia system. ••^PHiof Alaska'a 11 pubWc 
colleges are part of the Uoiverstty of Alaska, and al 
except four of West Virginia's 10 two-year ?:olleges ar6 
either bra*)ches oc component^ of four-yeai^- colleges or 
universities. ; * | 

j\tfhether because of the budget process or tf}e 
uniqueness of the states' community college programs 
(low enrollments/small number of colleges, organT2atior;\al 
patterr\^^etCj(;) comifiunity ^ervices programs are \iss 
likely to receive substantial state funding from hj)n- 
formula states. Most of 4h6r 16 .s.tates periifiit the us^ o|^ 
state' funds for Jhe employment of a community services 
or contioing e|lucatioh administrator, bOt, with few 
exceptions, no state support is available for the d re^t 
costs of cojTimunity services programs. At least seven 
states (Alaska, Delaware, Georgia, Montana, Nebraska, 
Utah^ and West Virginia) specifically exclude cQmmUnity 
services ^'or nqncredit courses from state funlding. 
Community services administrators in these J6, states 

.rely almost entirely "upon fees for ^ the support of non- 
credit activities. 

Kentucky, which^ utilizes* a combination of an incre- 
mental budget and negotiated budget, requir.es that all 

^the direct ''costt of community servicfes programs be 
Jelf-supporting." Only the salaries of the corfimunity 
services coordinator and clerical assistants coj\e from 

' state . funds, wrtlTanrfendh-tewar^^expec^ feel support 
to absorb' at least ^some of these salaries as well as th^ 
'direct costs of instruction. Nevada's budget \j legisla- 
tively determined and, according to the £CS report, 
excludes community services courses from state/ funding . 

, California, long a leading state in Community 
services offerings, utilizes ah' incremental budgfet process 
with the ba^se-year budget ^adjusted at a marginal rate 
for changes, in any activity. Ujitil the iassag^ of 
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ProposUi9n^*13/ California colleges relied heavily upon a 
local special purpose tax (S /cents per $100"^ assessed 
valuation) for the funding of community services acti- 
vities. This revenue source l§^n<{ longer available to the 
cofipfjiunity colleges. This loss and the absence of fund- 
ing for the direct cc^sts of community services activities 
has placed the revenue burden u^on^fees^nd-locaf an'tf 
geherat fund support. Pressures abound, for fees to 
increase to the point where the administrative overhead 
costs ar^^also recovered from fees. While such a fund- 
ing patterii is not uncommon ^ the loss of the special tax 
t revenue has resulted in. significant changes in the 
delivery' of coramiixiity-t^jervices in California (Ireland, 
1982). ^* ' 

^ Local Support ^ 

For the purpose of this discussion and analysis, 
both local tax monies and user fees are considered to be 
local funds. Earlier in this? chapter reference was made 
to the trend toward increased state funding of community 
colleges and the <?bncomit^nt reduction in reliance upon 
local tax support, .for operating monies. In over 40 
percent of the states, no local tax effort is required. 
In some of these states, localities are not even -permitted 
to provide operating expenses. In others, local boards 
are advisory in nature rather than govei^ning, and are 
fiscally dependent, I.e.; they have no taxing authority 
of their own. Even in states with substantial local fund- 
ing, the competition within the college for the educational 
dollar frequently results In the cbmmunity services 
program being funded, if at all, as a peripheral activity. 

After . reviewing state-funding practices and the 
y t f * 
trends outlined above, the inescapable conclusion is 

y 

that, with a few notable exceptions, community services 
activities are expected .to be self-supporting. Except for 
the handful of states where dollars accompany the expec- 
tation tha^ colleges provide these servjtjes, colleges are 

58 
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findfiig-thejnselves, on their own to fund the direct costs 

of noncredit instruction.. f^ofeover, It is becoming 

17 

increasingly common to find npj only direct costs 
recovered ihrough fees but also a major portion of the 
mdirect c^sxi ks weM? Colleges in "many states have 
es^lished iLriharg^s •or cost Qverrides of up to 50 
*pe^ent in cjrd|r <to recover 'some, if not all, of the 
mdirect costJ of providing community services activities. 
In most stat es , this revenue remains at the college ear- 
marKed for cofnmunity services. But in other states, 
-^particularly those with no local tax funding,, the over- 
charge is reti^rned to the states general revenue fund 
for community colleges. 

Although not yet, a clear pattern of operation, the 
Massachusetts approach where community services pro- 
grams have .to generate not only all direct costs assbci- 
ated with the program but all indirect costs as well, may 
be a harbifiger of things to\ tome. In at least a few 
states pressures ,9re being brought to bear to. require 
fee revenue sufficient to. recover ,at least some of the 
adnfnnrstrative overhead associated wjth' the programs. 

Reference has been marfe previously to the recently 
published report on community ^^^jj0h financing the 
Brookings Institution^. As a result of^ the[r national 
studyv^ j Breneman and Nelson 0?81^ P • '206) stated, 
"There is i^o strong econorrifc^casfe for state support of 
most poficredit courses* Analysis -of courses , in this 
category suggests ' that financing should be provided 
either through user fees or payments by local govern- 
ment or private agencies."* It apf^ears that current 
practice--and, certainly, present trends--suggests that 
the Breneman and Nelson proposal is well on the way to 
acceptance ip most states. 

Summ^y 

^ - With the exception of institutions in a half-dozen or 
so state$^, most of which utilize a unit rate or cost-based 
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funding formula; community colleges can count on liftle 
more than support for some or all of the overhead costs 
<if coirtmunlly Services programs \;pm- state funds. 
Nothing, in^tne discussions with state on^ials points to a 
^ llberiUzing. of these funding practices r\ In fact, the 
trend is toward expecting the local level of government 
to absorb more and more of the costs of community i 
services programs. With the grajlual, but definite | 
assumption of the responsibility for funding operating , 
costs of commuT^ttty colleges by the states, local support 
for community services has come to mean user fefes. Yet 
these fees are set at a rate high, enough to rdturn nq\j 
only the direct costs of instruction but also frequently 
to include an overifide dr surcharge of up to ^0 percent 
in order to algVray part of all of the indirect cdsts. The 
prospects of support from federal sources seem dim anq, 

although a major source of support in a few ii;!stitutions, 

I 

substantial funding assistance from the privap sector ;is 
not a factor in moSt programs. ^ j 

The picture painted here is not substantially differ- 
ent from that revealed in a study by Evans 09^3) 
nearly a decade ago, or by Roed in 1977 (tohen ^nd 
Brawer, 1982, p. 269). Projections by Yarrington 
(1976) and Lombard! (1978a) are no more optimistic about 
additional state funds, and Br^neman and Ndlson (1981)' 
^-^re clear in their recommendation that most community 
f services activities should be financed through jUser 
charges (p. 207). I 

What are the implications of these findings? Should^ 
community colleges retreat from the comprehensive! mis- 
sion? Some havfe, except for^ credit activities. Discus- 
sions with state and college officials revealed several 
who, apparently have decided that the price was too high 
and have relinquished the community services' mission 
to other community agencies or have abandoiped it 
completel^y . 
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Should community services administrators adopt 
the entrepreneurial model which tias been forced upon 
managers in Massachusetts? Should conimunity services 

^ • activities be restricted ^pnly to those who can afford 
* * - ' * t * * 

cost-plus fees? Or maybe colleges should work surrep- 
titiously^ to relabel activities (Belly Dancing becomes 
Middle I^Eastern Interpretive Movement) ' so they will be 
more ^jg^eptable (at least temporarily). Perhaps activi- 
es'fewhich historically have been," and should be, non- 
credBt will be converted into credit courses for funding 
pur^ses. 

^ None of these altemaijve responses is new or 
riovek All have been chosen aVche response to a fund- 
ing crisis, by community colleges^somewhere. 

^ Rather than engage in the type of knee-jerk reac- 
tions and survival behaviors which are typifie<;j abo\/b, 
college leaders should focus upon the causes of the 
problem, not the symptoms. In a 1982 essay, published 
shortly after his death, . Stephen K. Bailey said: 
- ''Adequate funding is in my estimation a derivative issue. 
If^the pubMc believes that our purposes are important 
and our standards high, they will fund us with at least 
some measure of. adequacy" (1982, p. 28). Bailey's 
comments were addressed to the financial support of 
higher education in general, but his point, applies at 
least as w6ll ta the funding of community services- If, 
'indeed, he is correct--and these author;s are convinced 
that he is--then community services « advocates might do 
well to approach the funding problem by helping decision 
makers to understand the apprppriate role of Con^munity 
services in the overall mission 6f the college. With the 
inexorable shifts in overall funding and coord ination-'-if 
not control- -from the local district to the state, the 
sphere of influence of proponents of communit^y services 
must transcend the community and extend to tHe state 
capital and beyond. 
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Community services leaders must answer for them- 
selves; and then seek consensus on those answersT^uch 
questions as: In the event of continued funding at 
existing levels^ should community services stmpiy con- 
tinue current practices or should the nature of programs 
be altered considerably? Upon what grounds, if any, 
can the case for additional tax funds for community 
services be built? How should these additional funds 
be utilized? If state ^funds become more scarce, how 
can colleges tap local sources for adequate funding, 
especially In districts where local tax effort is not 
required? 

i These are not simple questions; nor will the - 
rs be easily deterfhined. Even though danger in 
sing' solutions to such complex problems looms, 
several/ ^suggestions are offered in 'Chapter 6, The 
foluM^ chapter is devoted to the role of leadership in 
solving the problems identified here and in earlier 
chapters. 



y 

"y •' Chapter 5 

LEADERSHIP: REQUISITE fOR SUCCESS 

• Reexamination of the community services function to 
achieve consensus about and to gain widespread commit- 
ment to the restated function requires a heightened level 
of leadership from community services advocates. Cross 
(1981b), Martorana and- Smi^tz (1982),^ Breneman and 
Nelson (1981) among others have documented that th^ 
necessary consensus and commitment are not present 
today. Yet, nationally recognized community college 
leaders such as Gleazer (1980), Gollattscheck, Harjacher, 
Roberts, and Wygal (1976) have advocated a prominent 
role for community services within the rpisslon of the 
community colleges. Such leaders have proposed a 
prominent role, but the commitment is lacking both 
within and outside of the colleges. What leadership is 
yet needed? Can any greater successes be expected? 
^ Various factors have mitigate(^ the exercise of 
effective leadership in colleges, especially in areas 
applicable to the community* services activity. Numerous 
authors have written about the ^cent pressures that 
have forced college administrators to devote less time to 
leadership activities. *Stoke (1959) and Dodds (1962) 
identified the impact' o^f burgeoning enrollments with the 
attendant expansions of programs, staffS/ facilities, and 
budgets that compelled presidents to concentrate on 
management ^of services rather than on leadership. 
Bennis (1973) wrote of growing public pressures to 
concentrate on management detaiJ rather than on more 
inportant issues of purposes^^and goals". .Gleazer (1980) 
addressed the need for greater balance between manage- 
ment and leadership, but cautioned that more leadership, 
not less management, was needed. There is agreement 
*that essential management activities have ^^^^^^ 
equally essential, but less urgent, leadership \ictfvities. 
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^ Incredsing pressures for concentration on manage- 
ment detail haye come ai a time when the practice of 
^eadership of the magnitude now needed was not wit- 
nessed during the heyday of community colleges, a 
-period when virtually every facet of American society, , 
Including the -economy, was expanding. Community 
coflege presic^fits and coQamunity^ services administrators 
were not called uROrT to convince jjolicymakers that 
certain programs were appropriate or merited public 
support; virtually everything was acceptable. The 
current debate over community" college purposes and 
community services functions arises from, or at least .Ys 
exacerbated by, a downturn in economic growth that has 
forced legislators, county commissioners, and other 
policymakers to choose betweenf programs and^ activities 
that were previously unchallenged ^ 

Not since philanthropist Ezra Cornell and Andrea 
White (the founder and first president of Cornell Univer- 
sity) took on the awesome task of introducing courses 
such as engineering, agriculture, music, and modern 
language to the college curriculum has the need for sub- 
stantive leadership in any segment of higher education 
arisen. The fulfillment of Cornell's dream to "found an"^ 
institution .where any person cafi find instruction in aay 
study" (Pulliafe, 1975, p. 47) required the Vand-grant ' 
advocates to convince the traditionalists of their day that * 
such courses were appropriate to higher education. 
The^ exerted their leadership efforts on those who 
staffed as well as on those who controlled the new 
institution. i t 

Community services leaders face a similar challenge 
as they look towapd gaining consensus and commitment 
among community college faculty and administrators as 
well as community, state, and national policymakers. 
They wiU perforce be required to exercise leadership, 
with those who govern the institutions as they strjve to 
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mffucnce tJtie decisions and policies that affect community 

services and leadership with those who work to implement 

. the college's purposes. 

' . ' • ^ 

Renewing the Leadecs 

The^ author? believe that jnost persons filling critical 
roles, such as those of president and community services 
director, possess the potential for leadership, but have vj»„ 
not exercised their leadership skills to the extent now 
required. Simply devoting more time to leadership 
activities rnay not suffice, r Leac^ershlp renewal will ^ 
require thought, planning, preparation, and" practice. ^ 
Leaders must give careful consideration to just what they 
want to accomplish through their efforts to influence 
others in the governance and management of the college, 
and then they must plan strategies for accomplishing the 
goals they have devised. They will^ need to prepare 
themselves for the task by becoming thoroughlyjnformed 
and enthulsiastically committed to the community services 
function. Last, but^equally important, they will need to 
practice their leadership, to replace such tasks as con- 
trolling and directing with influencing, persuading, and ^ 
encouraging. * 

Myran has stated that the community services 
director must take tfie lead in community services because 
"his milieu is not that of other college administrators, 
his path is not clear, and his success is got assured" 
* (1969, p. 34). Myran*s views remain valid today, and 
no ^community college will have a vigorous community 
services program -wjthlDUt a strong leader at the helm 
and. a chief executive of the college who places a high 
priority on community services within the context of the, ^ 
total college mission. Together, the president and com- 
munity services director, along with other key persons 
who may be involved in leadership roles, will need to 
come to .agreement among themselves about the goals they 
will seek to attain* Consensus among fadulty and the 
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community will be unattainable unless those who fill the ^ 
leadership roles receive cJear signals. Those leaders 
should assist each oth6r In becoming informed by, sharing 
and discussing readings and by becoming professionally 
involved in the community §ervlces field. Active parti- 
cipation in the National Council on Community Services 
and Continuing Education, the Co(nmunity Education 
'Association, the Adult Education Association,* or dther * 
professional organizations that relate to the, community 
services mission is a valuable means of leadership devel- 
opment, from becoming betteur , infprmed to building and 
practicing leadership skills. The NCCSCE is noteworthy 
in its efforts to afford leadership opportunities to presi- 
dents, deans, directors^^ and others keenly interested in 
community services and to recognize outstanding leader- 
ship In the colleges on a regular basis, 

Myran Identified five key factors that coatribute to 
effective leadership of community services programs: 
knowledge of the community; high standards for courses 
and activities; willingness t6 take risks and make 
changes; curriculum planning and development; and 
aggressive seeking of funds (1969, p. 36). Of the five, 
the first four are especially pertinent to the leadership ^ 
required today. The fifth, seeking of funds, seems to 
folk)W efforts to gain consensus and commitment where 
true leasdership ^ will be required. However, the 
requirement of knowing the community clearly fits the 
need to become thoroughly informed a^out community 
services and its potential and to develop a clear sense of 
direction that leads to" a plan to serve unmet educational 
needs .within the priorities of the community. ^Community 
service> leaders have been and will need to be innova- 
/tiv6, even risk-taking, as they discover myriad needs 
that require nontraditional solutions. While the community 
services programs will make use ofe many modes of deli- 
* very In addition to credit courses, including noncredit 
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courses/ Workshops, consultations, and sequences of , 
"experjfeNces, high standards of tjuality must be main- 
tained througKoUt ' the services if they are^^ build and 
retain widespread acceptability and" support. Community 
- services leaders who dedicate their efforts to determihing 
what is ^to be accomplished and planning a^propr-iate 

, strategies toward those ends can baild the needed 
grassroots level support. 

While considerable variations in needs and attendant 
programs and services will exist fronv college to college, 
at feast a modicum of consensus about what comprrses 

• community services must be achieved among "community 
services^ leaders, at least withiri/ if not between, •'the 
states. Coherent and consistent statements, must come 
from the community services leaders who seek support 
from boards, community officials, legislators, state 
governing or coordinating councils and boards, and 
*other policymakers. 

Leadersiiip Within the College 

^Most community- services , directors were probably 
not surprised by imports by Cross (1981b) and others 
that there is little comm'itment to community services 
^ among college faculty and staff members. In many, 
colleges, community services programs have been devel- 
oped by skirting around indifferent to antagonistic 
faculty fiffembers and other admihistrators, and, as long 
as one did not (Mother the other (one did^ not consume , 
the others's resources), all has worked fine. The era of 
limited resources has increased the level of competition ^ 
within the college; as a r^sult^ the need for. resolving 
growing conflict has increased^.^ 'More ^impor^ntly, as a 
precursor to gaining widespread consensus and commit- 
ment in the community and the state capitals, acceptance* 
within the college is essential. 

Efforts to produce greater faculty and staff support 
for community services must be part of a long-range and 
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continued plan of action Jthat, incfudes a_ variety of cdh)- 
plementary activities. Faculty and staff 'tnembers may 
view short-term or infrequent efforts to gain support 'for* 
specific programs or plans. as self-serving _and insincere?* 
this ^ay result in hardened resistance. Gaining con- 
sensus^^**fid (commitment can be enhanced by inyolvmg 
acuity and staff in substantive discussions and decisiqn* 
making processes regarding commLinity*^ services. ~A 
college committee or task forc.e composed of faculty 
members, administrators, and others ^^<Csuch a^ students 
an<^^ti^ns) can contribute to the process by providinjg 
a ready forum for discussions, testing program ideas, 
and developing a clear sense,-of involvement. The role, 
responsibility, and authority of »the committee shou[ld be 
clear, and members should be aware, through evidence 
of the disposition of recommendation^ and suggestions 
that are proposed, that they ^serve a substantive role. 
The planned information program for committee members 
should include opportunities for travel to conferences as 
well as exposure tO' the ^Uerature in the field. For 
example, committee members might be asked to attend the 
annual meeting of NCCSCE, all rwtembers might receive 
copies of the Council's publication Community Services 
Catalyst and other periodicals or* books pertinent to the 
field, and members might be asked to visit other cam- 
puses to view exemplary programs. •Closer ot6 home, 
committee members whould receive detailed reports on 
community services programs and activities and have the 
opportunity to observe various programs and to meet 
community services participants. 

The committee, to be effective, shou|d be composed 
of interested faculty *and staff members who are appointed 
for terms exceeding one. year, since the educational pro- 
cess will' require considerable time. T^s members becdme 
more thoroughly iWbmed arbbgt ^community services in 
general as well as about the'programs offered by the 
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coflege and as they 'i^6rk with the community services 
director oWff^'^'^t^ifiod/pf time, they will be prepared to 
be fully involved in substantive discussions and decisions 
that are likely^ to lead to* consensus about the nature and 
scope of comnujnity services at ^theic, college. Involving 
faculty mpmbers in a formal way, such as membership on 
the college committee, will facilitate this articulation 
betweeit community Services programs and^the rest of the 

^curriculum and between part-time and /full-time faculty. 
Also aid^d by-^ such involvement would I bye' decisions 
regai^ding community services courses that pelate, to the 

, regular curr]fu I^Jm* (suth .as grading *stan<iards, whether 
to offer credit, us'e* of laboratories versus, lectures, and 

^qualifications of -faculty). ^ Drawing in tjie participation 
of faculty and staff oa substantfve discussion^ and 
decisions will engender trust and yield /far more favor- 
able, support than might otherwise be expected. 

'In addition to working .^with faculty and staff, who 
! may tjccupy a formal role that builds/ a close working 

^relationship with the community services "program, the 
director should establish a variety ^of brograms that are 
intended to produce •a well-informed faculty ^and staff in 
general/ Regular reports' and newsletters thatr are brief 
and informative, copies of\ pertinent/ articles frofft the 
Commugity ServTbes Catalyst and other journals, and 

^othftr appropriate materials should ybe^ circulated among' 
all faculty and staff. Informal meetmgs with individuals 
and f^roups to discuss ,^rop'psals^and programs wFth^.the 
dir^or or members of the 'college corpmittee, presenta- 
tions at faculty meetings, ^ndiVottier me^ns should be 
employed to get important Ijn^ocrf^atibn to facgtty and 
staff members?^ Maximum' feaiible use of regular faculty 
and staff in the various courses, prograpiS^ and activi- 
ties wiliyhilp them become morp intimat^ly Irvfprmed .abdCift 
the oaturcjand value of the programs. 
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Leadership Irt^the Community and State 

Even greater effopts will be required In the exer* 
cise of leadership in the <^Xt€!rnal^^nvircnnrient. Much 
like medical doctors wha advise ^and prescribe on the 
basis of their expertise, but leave to patients the 
decision whether to follow that advice or prescription^ 
professional educators have responsibility for advising 
and prescribing what they have identified as the most 
useful educational' activities. ^ While lay governing 
boardS; citizens groups, and legislators retain the clear 
option to reject such leadership from the profession or to 
seek second opinions, the profjessional responsibility for 
"attempting t<^ lead toward informed decisions Isjctear. 
» Community college leaders ' work with .many constituent 
groups an<f /^governing bodies to formulate important 
^^jj^ecisions^abo^t the college and its mission in general, 
f ji^Pi^ ^^mmuniij? services in particular. Cosand empha- 
>^|Sed the need for a community -oriented president who is 
*'*xomfortable with all , element.s, of the population" (1980^, 
p. 21), "but he also made clear that 6ther administrators 
possess definite responsibilities for leadership within 
their own spheres of influence. My ran stressed the 
need . for community services leaders to possess an 
-iU^timate knowledge of the community, and , personal 
contact with key people within the comrjiunity" (1969, p. 
36). He also states^ the need to build pprson-torperson 
contacts, to identify and educate mem^bers of the power 
structurXr and* to develop solid relationships with 
persons in k'ey positions^ Considerable time anq^energy, 
including making pervsonalized contacts,,^ will be ''Essential 
to gain opportunties to influence policymaking - 

'\ Yn addition, ^ community services leaders can ^work 
with small ^nd larjge groiips to develop community con- 
sensus, and to gain commitments from community leaders. 
Perhaps- the most effective means for developing the 
essential community ties is through "a citizens* advisory 



3Duncil, described earlier in this chap^r, which would 
e composed of representatives of a variety of agef^les, 
businesses, schoofSy^ -^nd citizens' groups. The conrv: 
munity service&*a*dvisory council could/serve a variety of 
functions from aiding with Identification of needs to 
determining how those needs Can best be met and wjio 
should serve them. The council can be9ome an effective 
resource for interagency coope/ratlon (Sulllns artel 
Hoerner, 1977) as well as a nucleus- of 'Citizens who are 
informed about, agree with, anyd are committed to the 
various elements of a community /services program. 

Sijnilar to the college coramittee on community ser- 
vices, the community advlsbry council should serve 
substantive purposes, and members should be Informed 
of the disposition of recommendations and suggestions 
that%they have formulated. They should be provided 
with opportunities to betome thoroughly informed about 
community services aM its potential through reading 
programs, reports, /md conference participation outlines 
srhiilar to those Jpf^vlded to the cojfege committee m€^- 
bers. Counciirmembers should serve sufficiently lengthy 
terms .ax) become knowfeiigeable about, the potential for 
community services programs, should build trust between 
the 'cofiege and the various agencies represented, and 
should contribute to the development of the appropriate 
programs for the community. 

A few of the community policymaking bodies with 
which community ser^vices leaders must be concernei^ 
include the college board, curriculum advisory cbmr 
mittees, town councils and county commissions, school 
boards, social serylc^nd' health agency boards, .indus- 
trial development^ commissions, and planning commissions.' 
The,,d|^isions' of those and other community groups often 
criticize jthe rple Of the college when determining local 
funding levejs, servi(fes> ta .^e provided and by whorp, 
and interrelatipnships between agencies and the college. 



The task ipf providing leadership to g^in cooperation and 
support from those groups would be overwhelming wIthV 
out 3^ well*conceived plan of action. .Cosand insist^ 
- that "the president of the college, with assistance from 
the board/ staff, and students must plan and develop a 
strong^^rogram of e^ducation for the political forges 
which comprise the decision - makers in the local, state, 
and federal goverjiments" (1980, p. 32). Much like the 
r>ega^ive reaction that may be expected from facuFty who 
are targets of sporadic and evangelistic presentation, 
community leaders will require continuous and consistent 
development to build trust, acceptance of fdeas, .and 
movement toward consensus about the mission. The need 
for continuous development is a rpore critical cbnsidera* 
tion for community leaders than for faculty because of 
the Inherent turnover among the. former due to limited 
terms of office, whether by *appcqp.tment or by elections. ^ 

The unifying theme for communtiy services proposed 
earlier--citizenship education — offers significant potential 
for the leaders to make their case in the community. 
The community benefits of effective cftizenship develop- 
ment are clear whether they lead to increased activity of 
citizens^ in^ the political process; improved financial 
stability; more productive use of leisure; better mentaT, 
emotional, and physical healthy or increased cultural 
activities. Convincing local .policymakers^f the worth of 
such prograjjs should be made easier by the citizenship 
education theme. Community services leaders should be 
able to achieve sufficient community commitment so that 
local political bodiei view the programs as. meriting fiscal 
support. • ^1 

At the state level community services leaders have a 
number of Jmp^rtant groups upon whfch Hhey should 
target their efforts to influence decisigns and policies. 
f?!artorana ind Smutz regorteH op their 1982 study of the 
ImFjact of growirig interest fn the adult learher-on state 



. i«gisUtpr5 and state-level postsecondary education 
• officials; they- concluded that the interest in lifelong 
learning is not nearly as high among influential persons 
as it is among^the schol^^rs and leaders of those specific 
components of education^ They^ stated that "unless and 
^ until professional^ educators . . do a better job of 
xronvmcing those responsible for setting public policy of 
the meaning and importance of lifelong learning, little 
support for the idea ih the public policy realm can be 
expected" (1982, p. 6). 

Leadership efforts by presidents, community ser- 
vices directors, board members, and state directors and 
chancellors must b^ well orchestrated to insure that 
consistent and coherent signals are sent to the state 
^blicymakers. Cosand's call for a "strong,, ongoing 
pjogram of education" (1980, p. 32) is at least as essen- 
tial in the capitals as it is in the Communities. He 
aimied for educational prtograms that would eradicate 
ruma|*s, inaccuracies, aoj ^ misconcep tions, but warne^d 
that Substantial efforts will be required. Community 
services s(eaders frorrt the colleges and the state offices 
will be required to establish continuous relationships 
with state j^licymakers to build trust and to work 
toward gaining ^acknowledgment of the benefits of com- 
munity services ^programming as Jegitimate, efforts that 
merit taxpayer su^ort. When legislators visit the 
college(s) in their home district, they must hear the^ 
same .stories and pleas ttaat they hear when th^sy return 
to the capital artb compare ^otes with fellow senators and 
representatives who vi§ited t^eir own colleges. A clearly 
defined plan of actio^, a Unifying theme that emphasizes 
the public benefits of community ^services, a continuous 
and consistent effort to educate \pollcy makers, and a 
great deal of work with the various imHuential persons in 
the capital can produce a degree 'of ^appreciation and 
S^upport that does not currently exist. \ * 
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It' is h^nv^lear that community college presidents. 



commgnity services Bcloimistrators, state directors and 
chancellors, and other key"">pq^nents of the community 
services function must extract ^emselves from the 



morass of management detail and /apply themselve's to 
substantive leadership at all levels./ They mu^t strive to 
influence members of the college community who are 
involved in governance of the college and those who are 
engrossed iriiimplementing the programs of the college. 
They must also endeavor Wo influence those persons 
outside the college^ who are involved in making decisions 
and setting policies- that gduern the college, either 
directly ^or indirectly. T^hein leadership must be deter- 
mined by well-conceived plarVs that include strategies for 
continuous and consistent education of those who will 
ultimately determine the success of community-services. 
An<3, they must gain yfensensus and commitment for 
communtjy services aroUnd a unifying theme- -such as 
that proposed by Boyetf and Hechinger (1981) and sup- 
-ported by us--namel^y, citizenship education. 
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Chapter 6 \ . 
SUMMAft/Y AND RECOM|lf NDATIONS 

In the*preface to this nrK^nograph we referred to our 
own beginnings ia the community college movement. All 
three of us began work in the community college in the 
1960s. The historian among us is quick to point out 
that people are products of their* envlronffient and all too 
frequently capt'yyes tp their history. We plead guilty 
to having our thoughts and beliefs--and Jj^s, our 
commitments-'-colored by our early experiences in the 
com)nunity college during those years of rapid and 
exciting expansion. 

. In the intervening decade or so since our introduc- 
tion to--.and induction ]nto--the community college, we 
have seen a number of changes in the community college, 
most of them positive but some of them potentially damag- 
ing. -One of these negative ch;anges is at least the 
beginnings of an erosion of the community college's 
comprehensive mission. Community services is not alone 
in being threatened. Budget reductions threaten "the 
open door" by causing imposition of enrollment ceilings 
in some states. The college transfer function, according 
to some (Lombardi, 1978a, for exiample), has been forced 
into a - minor role by other, more popular (in the 
enrollment sense) missions. Four-year colleges and 
universities increasingly are offering occupational pro- 
grams of /Tess than baccalaureate level. Richardson and 
Leslie (1980) devoted an entire monograph to a thought- 
ful discussion of the problem of finding requisite fur^ds 
to finance comprehensiveness. 

Throughout this monograph we have attempted tp 
reinforce the central role of commiJ|iity services in a 
truly comprehensive community college. The realist 
in e^ch of us recognizes that public tax dollars will 
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- probably neyer be available" Tn sufficrfcnt quantities for 
tbtf community coflege.to be "all things to ah people." 
The idealrst that lingers remains , convinced that, 
although resources ane limited, the community college, 
"perhaps by filling th^ nexus or finking role that Gleaner 
(1980) advocates, can at least see that "all things" are 
don^.- ^ ^ , /- 

If community services is to retain its frontline 
status, we are convinced that consensus must .be reached ^ 
as to the proper role of community serviced" in the^pverall « 
Emission Of the community college. Then the xommunity 
services leadership,' at all levels, ^must seek a recommit- ^ . 
ment to that role. Failure to do so will likely result \ 
ihdecision as to direction, reactive programming, a 
restricted clientele and stopgap funding^, hardly the 
hallmark of a vital Component of the community college. 

Based ' Upon oUr review and analyses, we propose, 
the following recommendations for consideration. 

Community services leaiders should acquire and 
maintain a thorough knowledge of the historical perspec - 
tive for the community services function . They should 
be sensitive to and should understand the historical . 
development of community services in American higher 
education. The land-grant colleges, the Chautauqua 
movement i extension programs, the early two-yqar 
colleges, all provide a history of public/community 
service. * ^ ' / 

As those leaders labor to achieve greater support^ 
for thei-r efforts and the* programs they value, it will be 
helpfuk to couch their statements of appeal, and their 
claims for legitimacy in the context of hfStor|cal antet^ 
cedents. ;:Not only should such efforts engender more 
immediate acceptability among ^trc^itionalists but the 
managers woufa gain strength in knowing, they are not 
fighting new wars or walking untrod ground. ^ 
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(2) Commuhity college leaders should establish as a 
first prtorrtv clarification of 'the collegers mission Includ - 
ing the' appropriate placement of each of its attendant 
functions (especially community services ) . Thfe problem 
of adequate fioanelal. support may well be more related to 
mission ar^biguity than to budgets and resources. In a 
recent fie)d test of a goals inventory developed by the 
Educational Testing Service, Cross (1981b) found that a 
saniple of community colfege^" faculty^ administrators, 
trustees, students and* community members ranked com- 
munity servij:es no„ higher than seventeenth of twenty 
possible goal choices. Only cultural/aesthetic awareness ^ 
ahd social criticism fanked consistently lower in priority „ 

(p. 115). As additional support for the notion that 
mission ambiguity is a major ^problem, Breneman and ,^ r 
Nelson (1981) state: "Our interviews with state officials 
* . . revealed Widespread disagreement over the value of 
various parts q/ . the two-year, college mission, such as 
noncredit courses and commurjity service activities, and 
3n unwiirihgness to accept these broad mission statements 
'as -a binding expression of tie state's interest in and 
responsibility for community college education" (p. 162). 
Until consensus about the colltge mission and its integral ' 
components is reached, wicespread , commitment fr^om 
within the college or among policymakers is unlikely 'to ^ ^ 

follow. wtr-' 

(3) Community college leaders should include, as an 
integral effort in* mission clarification, agreem ent upon an 
operational definition Of community services 



Ambiguity 



surrcfunds not only the mis'sion of the comfpunity college 
and the role of community services withih /that mission, 
bgt 'also the very definition of community services. 
Nowhere is this more apparept than Jn questions about 
what is fundable and what is not^ Sof^e states think 
solely ^in'V terms of, credit/noncre^ft; others ignore that 
distinctlOQ entirely. Some statefs' ynclMdp^ Adult Basic 
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Eduction and General Education Development activities; 
others relegate these functions eith^ to the secondary 
schools or to another budget or program category In 
some states remedial and certain types of vocational 
courses are incli/ded in community services; in others 
these programs stand alone. 

The problem of definition is not new. However, 
until we in the profession-^indeed, even - within the 
subspeciality of community services--can speak the same 
language, it is unreasonable to fexpecV faculty, other 
administrator^, and, perhaps most importantly^^ lay 
policymakers to understand the mission and our needs. 
Without that understanding and agreement, at least 
within each state if not nationally, neithe^r commitment 
nor funding is likely to follow. Whaf ,we suggest is a 
definition which is broad enough to allow for? individual 
community and allege xlifferences but which is not so 
vague as be meaningless. 

C4) Community college leetders should develop a uni - 
form reporting system that fosj[fers the collection of data 
^ in both a format and in units pf measure that are useful 
to policymakers . Part of the*^onfusron surround^lng the 
status and the funding of community services programs 
can be attri^suted to a lack of uniform reporting proce-'" 
dures regarding enrollment or participation. 'While credit 
enrollments are typically reported either as undupllcdted 
heddcount or FTE, community services enrollment reports 
take many .forms. The imprecision which marks these 
data is partly responsible for the reluctance of legis- 
lators and others to provide adequate finding. As long 
as some colleges report only students who officially 
•enroll in a formal activity and others count heads at 
rock cpncerts and art exhibits, it is a smal[ wonder that 
declsibn makers have little confidence In our unit of 
measure for the purpose" of poljcy decisions. 
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(5) Community services leaders should ^mp^size a 
coherent/ currlculum^based program o^ services and acti - 
vities organized, where possible and feasible, around a 
common theme ^ This recommendation fs not intended to 
imply, that community services offerings should all be 
credlt^generating or course-bound. On the contrary, 
the widest range of acti villas is -encouraged.' Nor is it 
intended to inhibit the community services programmer in 
responding or reacting to an isolated community* need. 
Rather it suggests that community, serviced shouJd be 
more than an unconnected series of responses, no matter 
how valid each response, to an efqually unrelated series 
of personal or community problems or issues. 

..,The specific unifying theme around which the 
program Is designed^-whether it be civic ^literacy as 
suggested by Boyer and , Hechinger (1981) and ^which 
appears to be a' worthy topic to use--is less^ important 
than that there be a theme appropriate to the; commun- 
ity. Some communities ^may rally around ,^ program 
which Is oriented toward energy, otRers may be more 
concerned about water 6r land usage, still others may^ 
face problems of an ecdnomic nature such as unemploy- 
ment, poverty, even hunger. And^ of course, the 
curriculum of the college is a major factor in identifying 
the primary area of emphasis. Parnell (1982) speaks of 
the need for the community services program to "flow 
from the curriculum." We have tried not only to 
reinforce- that notion but also to cite some of the advan- 
Uges, building faculty support, for example, of such an 
approachv * 

Nothing in this recommendation suggests that col- 
lege, through thefr community . services programs, 
should not tackle social problems and issues. Indeed, 
each of the themes we have suggested represents such 
problems^ We suggest, however, that the colleges' 
contribution to these issues be educational in nature and 
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that other community agencies be. encouraged to deal 
with the noneducational ^aspects of the problem* , 

)(6)^f* The funding of community services shou|jd 
become an integral part of the community college budget 
just as^ any other of the colleges* programs . ■ It is 
unlikely that we will experience major increases in state 
funding for community services activities until the issues 
of mission and definition are resolved. Even then, ^the 
generaJL Jevel of funding for community services activities 
is not liJ^ely to reach the '1eveU of support presently 
enjoyed in jst- few states^, Jhe North Carolina modei 
seems fo use "a reasonable goal; i.e., funding at 40-50 
percent of that provided for regular credit programs. 
Alternatively , a solution might be an extension of 
Florida's .cost-based approach but with the monies 
becoming part of the funding formula rather than a 
separate fund subject to the annual caprice of the 
legislature. '[[ 

^ • We are nor ^prepared to accept the "efficiency" 
argument of Breneman and Nelsoa (1981) that cofn- 
munity services activities r^pijesent consumption rather 
than Investment benefits. We believe the preceding 
reccf|?»^£ndations suggest ways In which the community 
servlcesXprogram unarguably represents a public as well 
as a private good and, thus. Is worthy, even in terms 
of economic theory, of tax support. 

We do support the argument for increased local 
s.upport of community services however. But rather 
than the term "local support" becoming a euphemism for 
"user fees," we urge the development of additional 
sources of local funding. -In states where local tax 
support Is available, the argument for suppdrr "should be 
made persuasively and compellinglj^. .In other communi- 
ties, foundation or othfer sources should be aggressively 
pursued. And, of course, just as tuition ^bs become »r 
fact of life, reasonable user, fees should be^ collected. 
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(7) Community college leaders at all levels should 
assume an tncretslrt^ly active ^eadep^htp stance within 
their colleges^ communities, and state capitals to create 
fmbroved understanding and acceptance of the community 
services function and to 'marsiiatr support that guarantees 
Its place within the college's overall mission . Community 
college presidents an^ community services administrators 
must develop a unified effort to improve local acceptance 
and support for community services programs within 
their colleges and their communities. They must acqiyre* 
a clear sense of direction and achieve consensus among 
themselves and then work lo gain full acceptance among 
college faculty and st^ff^ members and among community 
leaders and policymakers. We need confident leaders 
who are sensitive to the negative images of some 
elements of current programs and who will eschew pro- 
grams, courses, and activities that detract ' from the ^ 
success 6f ^programs. Parnell (1982) has called for 
.increased emphasis on jyrogram excellence and greater 
sensitivity to public interests to avoid the^ "nemesis of 
belly dancing," Effective leaders will heed his advice as 
they labor to achieve widespread consensus about the 
nature and value of their programs to garner commitment 
, from college and staff as well as from community and 
state policymakers; including the aggressive pursuit of 
an adequate level of funding. ' ^ ' 

. • / 




Public service, - community services, ^nd service to 
the community are terms used to describe the idea 
of s^vice to the nation at the local, state, and 
national levels. * ... 

Harper is important to this .discussion not Jon\y 
because of his influence on the extension movement, 
and his founding of the University of Chicago but 
also bepause he is considered by fpany people >as 
the "father of the junior college" in America. 

T+ie launching of the "Wisconsin Idea" Fs cited by 
- Arfhur Levine in his Handbook on Undergrajduate 
Curriculum (Jossey-B«ss, 1978) as one of twelve 
salrent events in the history of curriculum develop- 
ment in ttie United States. 

m ' ' N ' 

Th'y^ chapter is an, expanded version of an article 
published previously by George B. Vaughan entitled 
"Community Services and the Community College: 
Reestablishing the Mission" in the Community 
Services .Catalyst , Spring 1981, H (2): 4-10. r^i,. 

^* . * ' 

Cross, in Adults as Learnerjs , dis cusses ba rriers to 

learning. Among .the ^^arriers are the amoVint of 

time Required to get. a degree, and not knowing 

what to take or where learning will lead. Many of 

th^e barriers could be , lowered through careful 

program planning. ^ * ' • 

' /* 

For a brief but incisive discussion of the Cross and 
Aslanian and Brickell , books, see Lawrence R. 
Murphy, "Adults In College: ^Promise or Reglity? 
An Essay Review," . Review of HiQ*her Education , 
1982, 5 (3): 169-175. 




The r4\e of the ''community cddege in teaching ^ar> „ 
updcrst^ding- -^f ""anct ' appretlatipn. foV Am.erican 
•^democr^^y remains a vital one, howeyer. IndeedT^ 
the f*bac(< to basics'^ -movement m ^£4ucatfon Isjr^ 
havij^g^'.an impiffct on citizenship educatiofv. For 
exampfe; -rthe 49^^^essiQn. ;pf the Virginia ^ner^l 
Assembly mandated t|fet public ^schools . emft)hasize i^ 
th| citizenship jpspoiMJibinties inbereot in the U'.&. 
Cons\FtLftion,\th^ Deflaration of Independence, the 
Virginia Statute of Religious,s Freedom ^nd the 
VJ^lnici' Declara/ion of Rights^ f ^ 

There Js^ developing, as this;, list implies^ a vast. 



literaR5?? Jon reduced^or-f, steady-state ' resources 



which Ihds ifnplicatipns for institutional managen^6nt. 

.1 ^ ** 

r This list i^icludes only books and monographs and ^ 
/ » ' i 
ignores the substantial amount, of ^periddical litera- 

"ture on this topip. Wj;iTle ^any .6f the resources 

♦listed arevjdirectedj^toward the f^ur-year college 

uni vers it^c^/tfie"^ihci pies involved and the lessons 



» to >jS*f learned ^re frighteningl^ simi 



lar. 



Alfred, R.L. (!Ed.) New Directions for Community 
Colleges: Coping *with Reduced f^esourcers , 
noN 22. ksK) francisCo: Jossey-Bass, 1978. 
Carnegie GoUncil cm P,olj6y Studies -in H'Qher Edyca- 
f tion. Three Thousand Futures^ Th&y Next 
^ Twenly Ye^rs in HT^bher E^'cation .^ San Fran- 
cisco: iossey-Bass, ibsO^^"^' '/ ' ^ ' 
Cool*e, A.L. (Ed.) New -Directions for. Institu - 
' tlonai Research: * pfanning ^iatib'nal Retrench - 
ment ^ ho: 24. San Francisco? Jossey-Bass, 

Maytfew, ^L.B. Surviving the Eightj4s . San Fran- 
cisco^ Jossey-Bass, l981. I 



^ ^ Mingfe; J.R'^. et^al.^ Challeo^s of Retrenc>lTnent . - ^ . ' : 
J' . ~':^9njfyr9nctsco: Jo?sey-Bass7 1981/ ..^ : ^ 

, J Mor'tim^r^'K.P,, & Tierney, M.L. The Three^ "R's" 

of the Eighties: -ReducUory Realiocation and 
^ •^ - ; Retrenchmenl^ .i Wa^hirl^ton^ D.C.: American 

O < . I ' ' " ' .V 

. Associatron for Higher Education; George Wash- *. 
^ ington University; and ERIC Clearinghouse on 

' ^ Higher Ecjucation,; 1979. (EO; 172 642) / 
; ~ > • .Stauffer, T,M. - (Ed.)'. . Beyohci > the p'^tTing Sl<y :/' ' 

^ , . Surmounting Pressures on l^^jgher Education. ^ 

'y Washington, D.C. : ^ ' American ^ Council dri" 

' -ESucationV 198T./ ' . ' • ^ 

^ ^/.'p- ^ Stewart^ : C.T/, af'^Harvey, T.R. (Eds.) Mew ' 
- Directtons for Higher Education: Strategies for 
Sigpificant' Survival ,. \no. l-e. Sari Francisco: 
Jos^^-8ass, 1975^\ ^ ' ^ • J 

9. , See, for exampip, Breneman and Nelson X1981), ' 
Chapter 3^ ' . . \ v ^ 

10.';g.-ln y8th Massachusetts and Washington, all or part 

of student tuition monies ar^xouhted a§ par*t of the ^ 
state appropriation.. 



11. Those interested in a more detailed treatment o? 
,V / V ' . 

^ types of financing plans may 'wish to consult 

' ' % " ' f. 

^ ^* Breriemar\ aod Nefson^^^1981), especially Chapter 5; . 

^ * Wattenbarger and Cage (1974), es"pecially'pp. 75-100; ^ 

and Garms <19770> especiajjy /Appendix Three. 

12. Ar'i<ansas,' Iowa, , Kansas, Louisiana, North Cardllria, 
Pennsylvania', and Tennessee. ^ ^ 

_ 13. * Although Iowa i^listed by ECS as a«formula state,; 
. j , a description of the funding process could 'TtAre <^ 
nearly be' described as incremental. V 
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Formula states who do not Jndu de comfn'unit^ ser 
vices In their formula are: Alabama^ Arizona 
Colorado, Floh'da, Hawaii*, Illinois, Maryl^d 
Massachusetts, Michigan*, Minnesota*, Missouri 
Montana^ New Jersey, New Mexico,^ New York 
(both the .SUNY and CUNY sVstems),* Ohi^ 
Oklahomi/^^ Oregon*, NSouth Carolina, Texas 
Virginia,' Washinijtdn, Wisconsin, States^ marked 
with an asterisk dld->. not furnish dat^ directly to 
The EC^ report— >pgrftai 



states ^which 
public" sources, 



^Werej^ collected 



iiied partial data on^ 
various^- 



from 



Florida ranks ^^fourth * in community service ^erfrbll- 
ments beKind North Carolina, Wisconsin, and Iqwa. 



siate$^ which utilize the negotiated budget process 
Include. iClaska, Connecticut, Dfelawar^, Georgfey 
ho, ihdian^* Maine,- Mississippi, Nebraska, *NeW 
Ha^^hire , '^of^th Dakota , Rhode I sland , Utah, 
Vermwt,' "West* Virginia, ^and Wyoming. 



17. 



In the cont^t cS thfs discussion, direct costs ar^ 
defined as sala^S<i^U require^ for the instructors^ 
^^lus neces¥ary ^^jtolies ancT. materials consumed 
during the course ofrl^^activity;, e.g-r fabric in 
^an uptholstery felass, pam^5<^>^_^anvas in an oil 
• paintl^ng class, etcf .Indirect costs. %iclude print- 
ing, advertising^ adnjinistrative cost^, .^mintehance, 
utilities, and* sifriilar support expendltures^=g 



18. See especially, their Chapter 2 and pages 184-187. 
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